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CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


How awful is the thought of the wonders underground, 

Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent, dark profound ; 
flow each thing upward tends by necessity decreed, 

And a world’s support depends on the shooting of a seed! 


The summer’s in her ark, and this sunny-pinion’d day 

Is commission’d to remark whether winter holds her sway¢ 

Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle on thy wing, 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe for 
Spring. Horace Smith. 






PRIL animates all liv- 
ing things; quick- 
ens the blood, giv- 
= ing it new fire and 
force, and starts 
4 the sap in all the 
vegetable kingdom, 
sending it dancing 
joyfully along into 
every spray and leaf and 
flower. The trees glow with 
a new delight, wave their 
glad branches, or bow with 
graceful ease to the passing 
breeze, as young girls bend 
in sportive grace on sunny 
slopes or flowery lawns. No 
reflecting being can be in- 
sensible to the charms of 
Spring; if he were so, he 
could not be reflecting—he 
would have lost the impress of Divinity stamped 
upon the race. He would be less than a brute 
oraclod; for the animals certainly feel a new 
life in the spring, as they give evidence in many 
ways. And do not the clods feel the electric 
fire, and swell with warmth and gratitude, and 
clothe themselves in beautiful attire, in cheer- 
ful green, in purple and white, and sparkle with 
dewy gems, and exhale their fragrance upon the 
soft air? Surely, surely, that must be a dark 
and brooding mind that the sweet influences of 
Spring does not kindle into a delightful glow, 
and lift it rapturously to Him who brings the 
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Seasons in their order, and gives each its appro- 
priate duties and charms ! 

Since Spring, then, has already greeted you, 
we will speak of some of the incidents of the 
season, whether they come a few weeks earlier or 
later. 

And there are the spring winds and rains, and 
their influence: those powers of the air, that for 
@ season seem to wage fierce war in the heavens, 
and present all the fury of a battle between the 
retreating Winter and advancing Spring. The 
air comes whistling and roaming through the 
barns and about our chimney-tops, as though it 
had no object beyond expending its rage ; whirl- 
ing the amazed weather-cock till it creaks and 
complains in its despair of ever designating the 
quarter whence the unruly one cometh; rattling 
windows and slamming blinds until the nervous 
member of the family carefully wedges and fast- 
ens all “tight as a drum ;” tossing and scattering 
the clouds and smoke; driving so many stout 
vessels on our dreadful coasts, and giving over 
the poor fellows on board to the mercy of the 
waves. 

One is almost convinced that the Latin poet 
had arrived at the truth of it, when he represent- 
ed a grim old jailer of the winds imprisoning 
them in a vast cave, while they, with the first 
chance, escape, and rush forth to commit a thou- 
sand wild freaks. 

To this idea of the grim olus, and fitful 
winds that blow by chance, contrast the meteo- 
rologists of the present day, quietly reviewing 
masses of information derived from all quarters 
of the world, and at last astounding many of us 
with the declaration that there is a system ruling 
the atmosphere that envelopes the globe, as well as 
the waters that cover it! By discoveries already 
made, science proves that chance no more rules 
the directions and violence of the winds, than it 
regulates the rise of the tide wave, or the even 
more wonderful ocean-currents. 





And to this conviction we must come in what- 
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ever direction we turn our studies, and one be- 
comes appalled, almost, as he advances in life and 
sees how perfectly every detail of the vast machin- 
ery of the globe is constructed, and with what 
exactness their various offices are fulfilled. 

And so we shall find it with the phenomena of 
the seasons: the snows of winter we are taught 
to regard as fleecy garments actually mantling 
the earth and keeping it warm, and the pinching 
droughts of summer are none the less valuable, 
drawing up by evaporation to the surface where 
it will be available, the mineral wealth that lies 
too deep for the roots to reach. So this change 
from Winter to Summer, from Winter to Spring, 
indeed, is not by a leap but gradual. ,The old 
earth must yawn, and stretch, and get his eyes 
open, before he springs into full strength and 
vigor for the work he has to do. Let us be pa- 
tient, then, and remember what has been done. 

Though all the little channels and pores may 
be shut close enough by the frost now—for they 
often are on the first of April—presently the rain 
soaks in a little way and the winds take up the 
superfluous water; the sun begins to be felt, the 
moisture from below seeks the light and is car- 
ried off by the wind again; the watery particles 
are presently distilled and return to the earth in 
warm rains. And thus these busy elements, air 
and water, keep at their round of work till the 
frost is driven out of the ground, the earth is in 
a fit state to go under the hand of the husband- 
man, and a subtle chemistry, whose mysteries we 
are beginning to find out, has prepared the soil 
for another season of plenty. 

The popular mind long ago acknowledged the 
utility of these labors, and “the wisdom of many 
men” became crystalized, “by the wit of one” in 
the familiar proverb, 

‘March winds and April showers 

Bring forth May fiowers’’— 
which has doubtless consoled many a little girl- 
philosopher for a stormy, disagreeable half-holi- 
day in the spring. [The boys are intentionally 
omitted; indeed, we fear they are more apt to 
believe that “it always storms of a Wednesday 
afternoon,” while the promised flowers are not 
half compensation enough for them.] 

It is difficult to repress the feelings which the 
season naturally calls up in the least sentimental 
of us. After the grass has fairly clothed the 
meadows in their beautiful verdure again, when 
the sun rises clear and warm, the blue-birds are 
flying from post to tree-top with their clear, li- 
quid melody, the sparrows chirping and looking 
about the hedges for new quarters, then does not 
every one feel that the season gives him a new 
lease of life, that new health and strength are ris- 
ing in his frame, that he has returned to a land- 
scape that is familiar and welcomes him ? 





Poetry, appropriate to the season rises readily 
to one’s lips at such a time, as the song pours 
from the swelling throats of the warbling birds, 
and it is nearly with the same exaltation of spir- 
it that we begin a new agricultural year. 


The vivifying spell has been felt beneath the wave, 

By the dormouse in its cell, and the mo’e within its cave ; 

And the summer tribes that creep, or in air expand their wings, 
Have started from their sleep at the summons of the Spring. 


The cattle lift their voices from the valleys and the hills, 
And the feather’d race rejoices with a gush of tuneful bills; 
And if this cloudless arch fills the poet’s song with glee, 
Thou sunny first of April, be it dedicate to thee. 
Horace Smith. 





FARM WORK FOR APRIL. 


The month of APRIL is the beginning of the 
agricultural year: that is, the farmer then enters 
resolutely upon those field labors which must 
continuously ocoupy his attention through the 
growing season, and until the ripened crops are 
gathered in, and winter again assumes the sway. 

The labors of April to the farmer are some- 
thing like those of furnishing a ship for a long 
voyage by the merchant. If he furnishes her 
well, puts in a liberal supply of provision and 
water, sees that every thing in the craft herself 
is “staunch and trim,” and that an intelligent 
and resolute captain stands at the helm, it is rea- 
sonable to indulge the hope that she should re- 
turn in good time, freighted with such a harvest 
as shall yield a fair profit on investments and 
risks, 

And so it is with the farmer. If he is astir 
early in April, lays his plans with an intelligent 
foresight, and makes every thing “staunch and 
trim” for the summer voyage, he, too, may rea- 
sonably hope for such harvests as shall reward 
his intelligence, his skill, and his manual labor. 
Some of the things which his experience or his 
wisdom will suggest, will be to look early after the 

Fences of the Farm.—As soon as the frost is 
out, and before the winds and sun have dissipated 
the moisture so as to permit plowing to be done, 
let the brush, rail, or stone fences be put in good 
order; not leaving “weak places,” to invite a 
hungry animal to try his skill in getting over; 
because once over, and gaining a taste of your 
spring wheat or your clover, he will be strongly 
tempted to try it again and again. Make fences 
strong and sure in the spring, if you would avoid 
invasions of your fields while making hay or cul- 
tivating green crops. 

Poached.—This is a term often used by farm- 
ers, and means, to be “trodden with deep foot- 
steps.” What do you think, reader, of the prac- 
tice of allowing cattle to roam at will over mow- 
ing lands in April? Do they receive any benefit, 
or the land any injury ? 

Mowing Fields.—Delays in haying-time are ex- 
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pensive—to avoid them, visit the mowing-fields 
and gather the broken twigs from trees, stones 
and rubbish of every kind. If the cattle ran in 
them last autumn, scatter their droppings now 
with a light beetle. 

Plowing.—If drying winds and warm suns 
have carried off the excessive moisture, so that 
upon turning up a spadeful of soil it will crum- 
ble to pieces, it is pretty good evidence that the 
King of agricultural implements, the Plow, may 
now be put in use. But for the benefit of inex- 
perienced operators, we say that they will do well 
not to be in a hurry. If the soil, upon being 
turned up, remains flat and compact, it will be 
difficult to remove it from that condition during 
the summer. It will be likely to remain in lumps, 
be uncomfortable to work upon, and will not ac- 
commodate the roots of your plants. But when 
the land is right, “plow deep while sluggards 
sleep ;” go half an inch deeper than last, year; 
then you will have a loose, porous, inviting bed 
for young roots to travel and feedin. Sucha 
soil will adinit heat and moisture, and those are 
just what the seeds and young germs want,—and 
when the May showers come they will descend 
freely among the new roots, carrying warmth with 
them, and leaving a portion of moisture and am- 
monia as they pass down into a lower stratum. 
Then the young rootlets will open their mouths 
and feed like a young child, and grow and send 
up their stems to find new joy in the light and 
air!’ Under such a condition of things the 

Spring Wheat, Oats and Barley ought to be 
in the ground; but the barley ought to be on a 
gravelly loam, rather than a black loam; it loves 
a warm, dryish soil. Wheat and oats do better 
on a soil not excessively manured. If land is laid 
to grass with them, it is probably better to ap- 
ply only a light dressing at the time of sowing 
and add a portion to the young grass in the au- 
tumn following. 

Early Potatoes.—After all that has been said 
in favor of early peas, lettuces, cusumbers, &c., 
we doubt whether there is any vegetable more 
grateful to the palate, or more healthful to the 
system, than a good mealy’ potato ih July. Well, 
you can have them on your table “on the glori- 
ous Fourth,” if you set about it on the first of 
April. How? Bring as many potatoes as you 
wish to plant into the kitchen, or any other warm 
place, in a box or barrel, and sprinkle a little fine 
loam, or old, fine compost among them, and keep 
the light out. In a short time they will sprout, 
then plant them in a warm, sheltered place, and 
on new ground if possible. Or, spread the po- 
tatoes on the grass in a warm nook, and cover 
them with horse-manure deep enough to keep 
them warm, and when sprouted plant them. The 





soil for them should be pretty rich, and when 


they are up, hoe often and keep all the weeds 
down. 

A litile Garden, well tilled, will afford a world 
of convenient things. Just think of it! Early 
asparagus, beans, beets, brussels-sprouts, cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, cucumbers, chives, egg- 
plant, horse-radish, corn, lettuce, melons, mustard, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peppers, peas, potatoes, 
pumpkins, radishes, rhubarb, spinage, squashes, 
tomatoes, turnips, sage, sweet-marjoram, sweet- 
potatoes, strawberries, blackberries, . currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, potatoes, &c. The fam- 
ily may find well nigh half its support from the 
garden during the summer and autumn months. 

Get field crops in early.—Spring wheat, oats, 
barley and corn, are better for being in as soon 
as the soil is in a fit condition to receive them. 
The middle of June is early enough for millet, 
winter squashes, and ruta bagas. Some delay 
sowing carrot-seed until the last of May—our 
crops succeed better when earlier sown. 





* For the New England Farmer. 
COAL TAR FOR CROWS. 


Mr. Epriror :—In the Farmer of the 26th ult., 
appears an article on “The Crow,” by “Young 
Farmer ;” he seems to have been tormented by 
this colored gentleman. It may be acceptable 
to him, and perhaps to others, to know how to 

repare their seed corn so that neither crows nor 
Piackbirds, nor any other bird, will pull more 
than one or two grains. 

Have your corn all ready, take about a pailful 
of boiling hot water, and add to it about a pint of 
coal tar; stir, and let stand for two or three min- 
utes, and turnin your seed corn; stir it round three 
or four times, then turn out into a sieve so as to 
hold the corn together and let the water go ; now 
roll your corn in ashes or plaster. All this must 
be done in the shortest time possible; when the 


,;corn is taken out of the water each grain will 


have a light coating of tar, and by rolling in 
ashes or plaster it keeps it from sticking to the 
hands. ssa will not pull up much corn plant- 
ed in this way. 

Some may say that corn will not grow after 
such a hot water process; but to such I would 
say try and see. MuMFoRD. 

Whitinsville, Worcester Co., Mass., Dec. 29,1857, 





REMARKS.—We are obliged to correspondents 
for several articles on “The Crews,” which we 
cannot publish at present. They are well writ- 
ten, and amusing, but contain no special facts 
that could be brought into practical use. The 
article above distinctly specifies how some of the 
ravages of the crow may be prevented, and is, 
therefore, laid before the reader. 





=F The Cincinnati (Ohio) Gazette states that a 
bill has passed the Senate of that State prohibiting 
the intermarriage of first cousins. That paper says 
that public sentiment is in favor of that measure. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ORNI''HOLOGY. 
BY S. P. FOWLER. 


Mr. Eprror :—Upon examination of the bird 

I send you to-day, you will probably not at once 
discover anything very remarkable in its general 
appearance ; you cannot fail, however, to notice 
that it has a large head anda sharp and strong 
beak, that betokens a life spent in bloody deeds. 
But when you look at its feet you will see no cor- 
responding talons, that we always find in birds of 
prey. Its wings also are short and rounded, 
which renders it incapable of soaring and indulg- 
ing in a prolonged flight, and you are perplexed, 
it may be, to know where to class the bird, or 
judge of its character by its points developed. 
And it would not be surprising, even after you 
were well acquainted with its habits, to find this 
difficulty of classification increased. Ray, Buf- 
fon, Brisson, Linneeus and Latham long ago could 
not agree in what order the birds of this genus 
should be classed. Some of our ornithologists of 
the present day, from the fact of its preying up- 
on insects, class it in the order of insectiverous 
birds. But if the exhibition of rapacity, connect- 
ed with unnecessary cruelty, give character to a 
bird, it should be classed with the rapacious birds. 
All animals that kill for the pleasure of killing, 
and more than suffices them for food, must be 
considered cruel. That broad head of our bird, 
armed with a strong and heavy beak, and moved 
by strong muscles, situated in its neck, when 
thrown back, inflicts a stunning blow like a slung- 
shot, or breaks the skull of its victim, usually a 
small bird. After it has satisfied its appetite, it 
comtinues to kill, and hangs up its dead in the 
crotches of small trees and bushes to decay. It 
has been thought by some ornithologists that our 
bird is provident by thus making provision for 
its future wants, that it is in fact hanging up its 
game like an epicure, to ripen and grow tender. 
ut such does not appear to be the fact, as it feeds 
only on fresh-killed meat. It likewise has the 
singular habit of impaling grasshoppers upon the 
thorn bush. I have seen some of this hung dried 
meat .n my rambles in boyhood. A lady a few 
weeks since showed mea Yellow Rumped Warbler, 
in its winter plumage, that was ro hanging by 
the neck in a crotchet twig of an alder, no doubt 
placed there by the bird under consideration. Its 
usual method, as we have before said, of killing 
its prey, is by breaking the skull with its beak, 
but it sometimes resorts to garroting its victim, 
by seizing it by its throat and choking it. This 
warbler that was found suspended, was evidently 
throttled. Jardine, speaking of the birds of this 
species, ph “They have all the character of 
being cruel and tyrannous, arising from the pe- 
culiar manner of impaling their prey upon thorns, 
or fastening it in the cleft of branches, often ina 
wanton manner, as if for the sake of murder 
only, thus fixing up all it can seize upon.” A lady 
of my acquaintance informed me that during the 
last winter, one morning upon sweeping her par- 
lor she discovered what she pacar: to be alight 


blue-colored dove, endeavoring to come into the 
room by the upper sash of the window, where 
was hanging her canary inits cage. She dropped 
the sash, when instantly the strange bird came 


tile movements, which being noticed by the lady 
she attacked him with a woman’s best weapon, a 
broom, which she happened to have in her hand, 
but did not succeed in driving the marauder out 
at the window until it had killed her favorite bird 
by a blow upon the head. Such is the bold and 
burglarious daring of the bird before you. Asit 
stands in some of our ornithological works, at 
the head of the order of insectivorous birds, it 
may claim some favor from agriculturists. Mr. 
Wilson supposed that its principal food was in- 
sects, particularly grasshoppers, and that it preyed 
only upon birds in winter. I am of the opinion 
that it would not hesitate, when pressed by hunger, 
to attack any small quadruped, as I have noticed 
it watching around a hog-yard, and endeavoring 
to seize the vermin that infested it. Its note is 
as singular as its habits, being like the creaking 
of a sign-board hinge! But it is time, perhaps, 
that [ should close this communication, by an- 
nouncing the name of the smart little bird you 
hold in your hand, and give some accounts of its 
breeding habits. 

It is the Great American Shrieker or Butcher 
Bird, (Lanius borealis vieill.) During winter it 
is not uncommon in Massachusetts. Retires to 
the forest to breed, builds alarge nest, the female 
laying six eggs of a greenish white color, thickly 
marked with pale brown spots. 

Danvers-Port, Feb. 10, 1858. 





FOURTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 


[REPORTED FOR THE N. E. FARMER BY ZENAS T. HAINES.] 
THE PREPARATION AND APPLICATION OF MANURES. 


At the Fourth Legislative Agricultural Meet- 
ing, held last Tuesday evening, Hon. Mr. PHELPs 
of the Senate, presided. On taking the chair he 
remarked that he had no practical knowledge of 
agriculture, and consequently had no suggestions 
to offer. The subject of the proposed discussion 
of this evening was one of great interest to those 
dwelling on the sterile soil where our lot had been 
cast. 

Mr. Fuint, Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, was the first speaker introduced. He re- 
marked that the subjeet of the preparation and 
application of manures was the great basis of 
successful farming in this section. Manures were 
divided into animal, vegetable and mineral; or, 
more commonly, into the two classes of barnyard 
and artificial manures. But animal manure was 
the kind in which the agriculturists of Massachu- 
setts were the most interested. The importance 
of protecting such manures from the washing of 
rains was urged. Its soluble nature particular- 
ly required its protection from the forty-eight 
inches of rain that fallin a year. Liquid manures 
had been too much disregarded. A cow would 
void sixty lbs. of liquid manure a day, but by the 
ordinary management of farmers forty lbs. a day 
were lost, and with it a pound of ammonia to 





in and alighted upon the cage, and exhibited hos- 


every 54 gallons of the fluid. The great value of 
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ammonia as a fertilizer was dwelt upon, and the| N. A. RicHarpson, of Winchester, bore testi- 
speaker mentioned the recent discovery of the|mony to the value of muck ina pulverized condi- 
mechanical and chemical power of the earth to|tion. He had found the effect of the pulverized 
absorb and retain ammonia. In conclusion, Mr.|muck far more powerful than muck in a raw con- 
FLInT read a letter in relation to the general sub-|dition. He had found nothing so valuable as 
ject, from J. W. Proctor, of Danvers, who|muck in making a compost. It was true that 
thought the manure used on a farm should, as| ‘meadow muck is the mother of the meal chest.” 
nearly as possible, be made from what the farm|Guano was a convenient and pretty manure for 
produces. flowers, but not suited to farming purposes. It 

Rev. Mr. SANGER, of Dover, was very favora-|had not the necessary bulk, heart and perma- 

bly impressed with this idea in the note of Mr.|nence. 
Proctor, and fully acceded to it. Peat mud he| Mr. Davis, of Plymouth, said fresh muck was 
deemed a valuable manure, and particularly adap-|a valuable manure for grass land. Very much 
ted to the region where it was found, from the|depended upon the locality and character of the 
fact that it consisted of the washings, the leaves,|mud as well as of peat as to its effects. In his sec- 
and other accumulations of the land in the vicin-| tion he believed that muck furnished the founda- 
ity. The speaker had found great benefit from/|tion for cultivating the soil. They had found that 
this manure on sandy lands. It was excellent in| sea-weed put into their potato hills had a very 
the growth of corn, potatoes and fruit trees. He| favorable effect. It equalized the moisture, and 
would have it dug and exposed to the frost one|the potato grew large and mealy, even in very 
or two winters. In regard to its effect on fruit|sandy soil. Ammonia water and lime from gas- 
trees, he has found it would make them bear|works might doubtless be made valuable manures, 
well even on sandy anddrylands. Astotheap-| Mr. J. W. Proctor, of Danvers, spoke of the 
plication of manures, he preferred ‘to have only|cultivation of the Derby farm in Salem. Twenty 
a portion applied broadcast, and the remainder) acres manured with a compost of night soil, barn 
in the hill, where it would give the plant an early| manure, &c., yiclded a profit of $200 to the acre, 
and vigorous start. in garden vegetables. People in Salem and 

Mr. ALLEN, of Oakham, remembered when the| Marblehead found sea-weed a valuable auxiliary. 
barn-yard was almost the only resource for man-| Home materials were abundant, and there was no 
ure. It was once deemed important to cart out) necessity to go away from home for manures. 
and pile up the manures previous to their appli-| Col. Hawks, of Deerfield, thought the best 
cation, for the purpose of more finely pulverizing mode of applying manures depended upon the 
them. When he merely cultivated a garden, he|soil. On clayey land he found it best to plow 
found the water from the wash-tub, sink, &c., a|under the manure. On meadow land he would 
valuable and important manure. ¢ both plow in and spread on the top. He had 

Davip DavENnrPor?, of Mendon, kept a horse|had experience with guano, and found it better 
and cow on three acres of land, and had more than|on sandy land than heavy land. It was better 
they could eat. Yet all his manure was derived for broom corn than Indian corn, and was ex- 
from the fluids created on his farm. His mode) hausted the first year. 
of preparation was to add water, and then plaster,| JosiaH Quincy, Jr., of Boston, had been in- 
to fix the ammonia, after which it was distributed |formed by Dr. Dana, the great authority in muck 
over the land from a hogshead. He had found’ matters, that salt water muck might be more val- 
swamp mud, applied to sandy plain land, with! uable than fresh water muck. He would like to 
ashes, in the proportion of thirty bushels of mud, have the experience of gentlemen on this point. 
to one barrel of ashes, a valuable manure. It} Mr. Davis was now engaged in digging salt 
would make corn, even on that land, produce full|and fresh peat, and recommends farmers to em- 
an average crop. Hc iad found this plain land ploy laborers in the same work. It could be done 
productive of potatoes, with a previous crop of|at this season, and furnish aid to the poor unem- 
clover, stimulated by mud and ashes, and then ployed. The frost offered no impediment to the 
turned in as a manure. The potatoes were sound. | prosecution of the work. 

Mr. Harvey Donee, of Sutton, spoke of the| B. V. Frencu, of Braintreey. said a cord of 
importance of using subsoil as an absorbent of good animal manure was worth more than eight 
the water collecting in barn-yards. It was hun-| dollars toa farmer. He had a good deal of faith 
gry for ammonia. The speaker believed there in meadow muck to be used in a compost. He 
was no necessity for Massachusetts farmers to go' thought considerable was to be derived from peat. 
off after guano and phosphates. They h « the ad-| It was estimated that there were 700,000 acres of 
equate materials at home, and could ut afford':muck meadow in Massachusetts. They were 
to buy manures. The grass crop was the most foundnear sandy lands. He accounted for their ex- 
profitable crop in New England. listence in the fact of their being in hollows, which 
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had collected leaves and other floating substances. ‘ture ; what, when and where to reap. And ean 
To get rid of the acid he would mix the mud with ® person ignorant of all this, expect to succeed 


. 'in any part or in all? As well might the countr 
berse menare. They could ae Sates CES to out, ac to be benefited in “the merchant's 
get good crops from our soils unaided by manure, ‘counting-room—as well might the student in ad- 
than to make good bread without good yeast. dition, suppose because he used a slate that he 
The application of ground bone was of great|could do all that can be done on a slate—as a 
value in the production of cabbages, &c. Guano Person not used to, and not acquainted with the 


; ee ‘ :,|soil, can suppose himself to excel in agriculture. 
should never be sowed = windy weather, but it| ‘What must the farmer do to better himself and 
would be well to apply it duringa rain. Hehad/farm? Study interestedly, by obtaining infor- 


plowed in manures to the depth of nine inches, mation from experienced and skilful agricultur- 
and lost it. There was a mystery, he said, in the ists; by reading and observation ; and by a judi- 
practice of agriculture. He had concluded, after cious expenditure of labor and money upon the 











considerable observation and experience, that ma- 
nure had better be covered one inch than four 
inches. Every means should be used to save ma- 


nures—liquid and solid. Chemists agreed that | 


the first was as valuable as the latter. The speaker 
questioned whether the water from the city sew- 
ers had sufficient fertilizing properties to warrant 
carrying it any great distance. 

Mr. FLINT presented to the meeting a state- 
ment given him by Mr. Nourse, founded on data 
suggested in previous remarks by Mr. FLINT, by 
which it would appear that the annual loss in 
liquid manures was $15 a year to each cow, or 
$3,900,000 a year on all the cattle in the State. 

Ex-Gov. BouTWELL asked Mr. Fuint if by 
that calculation the value of the liquid manure 
would not pay for the keeping of the cattle. The 
question was considered very pertinent, and cre- 
ated some merriment, but was not answered. 

Mr. SPARHAWE, of Boston, said that so far as 
his experience went, there was no such thing as 
a specific manure for a specific crop. He pre- 
ferred to apply manures in the fall. 

W. J. Buckminster, of the Ploughman, exhib- 
ited a novelty in the shape of a box of very su- 
perior butter, wrought into various fanciful de- 
signs, such as shells, scrolls, &c., well calculated 
to ornament a tea-table. The butter was sent by 


PETER SWALLOw, of Dunstable, and elicited a 


good deal of praise for its beauty and sweetness. 
At the next meeting the discussion of the sub- 
ject of manures wiil be resumed. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMING REQUIRES STUDY. 


Mr. Epiror:—Owing to the high value of 


the farmer’s productions, many mechanics have 
recently left their business and taken farms, with 
the anticipation of making a fortune immediate- 
ly; and living with that ease and luxury which 
they imagine country people enjoy. They should 


remember that all ought to understand the busi-| 


ness best that they have been the longest time 
engaged in; and that if any one from any other 
business would prefer farming, let him begin un- 
derstandingly. 

He should know what, when and where to be 
gin to plant; what, when and where, in the cul- 


|scil; and when he has made his farm what a farm 
ishould be, he may expect to be able to live in a 
|better manner than any of his neighbors; and 
not till then. 

When I hear a man raising objections to an 
agricultural paper, I observe his farm, and am 
\generally sure to find that he is raising very pow- 
‘erful objections to farming, in a very unconscious, 
and as we say, in a very hereditary, honor-thy- 
|father way. E. 

| 





For the New England Farmer. 
LAYING DOWN INUNDATED LANDS. 


| Mr. Eprror:—I am puzzled, somewhat, to 
know how to treat a piece of land I broke up last 
fall, and having no one to advise with, I take a 
\subscriber’s liberty to request that you will help 
‘me out of my difficulty. 
The piece of land in question is a part of my 
|meadow (intervale), and has been mowed for a 
number of years. The soil is rich and light, but 
overflows every spring, {lying rather low,) so 
‘that it is late in the season before I can get on it. 
My wish is to get it into grass again as soon as 
|possible, after manuring it well. It had a thick, 
mossy turf before I plowed it, and yielded but a 
small quantity of fine, miserable grass. J had 
|thought that it would be a good plan to harrow 
\it thoroughly in the spring, then sow on grass 
seed, and a heavy coat of guano, having no crop 
from it until I cut the grass again the next year’s 
summer. My object in sowing no grain was, that 
I might not lessen the strength and vitality I 
hoped to get from the guano. But I have heard 
so many conflicting opinions in regard to this ma- 
nure and the manner of using it, that I am un- 
decided, as yet, as to whether I have chosen the 
best plan. I could sow oats on the upturned 
turf in the spring, I suppose, and by plowing it 
in the fall and manuring heavily with stable ma- 
nure the next spring, have the ground in pretty 
ood order ; but the river washes over it so much, 
'it is so late before I can do anything with it in 
the spring, and I am so limited in my supply of 
stable manure, that, all things considered, I am 
very desirous to lay it down before the water has 
much time to injure it. And yet I want it rich, 
so that I wont be obliged to disturb it again for 
some years. If you can tell me what to do, you 
|will much oblige, Yours, respectfully, 
Montreal, January, 1858. JosErpH GOULD. 














ReMARKS.—We have a ten-acre field in pre- 
\cisely the same condition,—lying on the river’s 
|bank, and subject to overflow every spring. Our 

y spring 
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plan is this :—to throw the soil into beds fifty or 
sixty feet in width, so that the water shall flow 
from a large portion of it as fast as the river falls ; 
then plow and sow with a light seeding of oats, 
say from six to eight pecks to the acre, and cut 
them at the proper season for fodder. The growth 
of oats will keep the weeds down, and shade and 
protect the young and tender grass, and will not 
greatly exhaust the land if cut just as the seed is 
fairly formed. Or, you may sow oats without 
grass seed,—cut them for fodder, plow and ma- 
nure the land immediately, early in August if you 
can, and then sow such grass seed as you like, 
but we shall get a plentiful intermixture of clo- 
ver for a year or two if we can. 

If the field is dressed with a fine, rich compost, 
so that the young shoots of the grass seed may 
readily find something nourishing to lay hold of, 
and the seed is sown in August, the grass will 
become so thoroughlyrooted and established be- 
fore the autumnal overflows, as to resist the ac- 
tion of the water, unless the current over it is 
pretty strong. Fragments of ice may occasion- 
ally kill out spots of the grass, but the old sward 
is equally liable, and early attention must be 
given in the spring to correct such places. 





U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We have already given an outline of the pro- 
ceedings of this society at its late session at 
Washington. Butin the National Intelligencer 
we find 4 more minute account of the action of 
the society upon the resignation of President 
WILDER, which will be read with interest by the 
large number of friends of that gentleman 
throughout New England. It is as follows: 


Mr. Wager, of New York, offered the resolu- 
tions following, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has for years so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself by his exertions in promoting 
the cause of terra-culture, has declined a further 
re-election to the office of President of this soci- 
ety, which he has filled since its creation with 
ability, industry and outlay of his private means ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That his name be placed on the roll 
of honorary members of the United States Agri- 
cultural Society; and that the Executive Com- 
mittee are instructed to present him with a suita- 
ble testimonial as a mark of appreciation of this 
society for the energy, time and money which he 
has expended in advancing its interests, and in 
raising it to the position which it now occupies. 

Resolved, That while the members of this soci- 
ety regret exceedingly that personal considera- 
tions constrained him to decline a re-election, 
they would express their kind regards-and most 
earnest desires for his future happiness. 


The President, in reply, said : 


Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for this 
renewed testimonial of esteem and affection, as 





expressed in the words of the resolutions that 
have just been adopted. 

Endowed from my youth with a love of rural 
life and of rural taste, I have but obeyed the in- 
stincts of my nature in devoting such time, ability 
and means as I could command to the cultivation 
of the earth. 

In taking the incipient measures towards the 
formation of this society, in all my efforts for its 
advancement, and in whatever I have been enabled 
to do for the promotion of the general cause, I 
have only been following the leadings of Provi- 
dence and the inspirations of my own mind. 

The duties of your presiding officer, I need not 
inform you, have frequently been perplexing and 
arduous, and their faithful discharge attended 
with difficulty and delicacy ; but your kindness 
and co-operation has shared the burden with me, 
and I shall ever regard my connection with you 
and the many friendships I have here formed, as 
among the most delightful circumstances in my 
life. 

On retiring from the position which I have so 
long occupied, I pray you, therefore, to accept the 
assurances of my high consideration and regard, 
and of my undiminished interest in each of you 

ersonally, and in the future prosperity of the 
Bnited States Agricultural Society. Long mayit 
live to be an honor and blessing to our country, 
and may its last days be its best days ! 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
the evening previous to the last day of the session, 
they unanimously passed the following resolution, 
which was offered by Mr. WaGER, of New York: 


Resolved, That in obedience to instructions 
from the society, the Executive Committee request 
the Hon. Henry Wager to inform the Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder that the sum of $250 is placed at 
his disposal for the purchase of such a testimo- 
nial as may be to him most acceptable. 


Mr. Burcwyn, of North Carolina, addressed 
the society in support of the resolution of the 
Executive Committee, and commented in warm 
terms on the united energy, intelligence, liberali- 
ty and public spirit which had marked the official 
connection of Mr. Wilder with the society. 

The CHAIR united in testifying to the eminent 
> ance rendered by his predecessor in the pres- 
idency. : 

After which, on motion of Mr. Burawyn, the 
resolution of the Executive Committee was adopt- 
ed unanimously and by acclamation. 

Ex-President WILDER replied to the vote thus 
taken, and feelingly returned his acknowledg- 
ments for the very kind treatment he had receiv- 
ed at the hands of his fellow-members. He wished 
to take the opportunity to give testimony to the 
zealous co-operation he had experienced from 
members and officers of the society, who had with 
him borne the burden and heat-of the day. He 
spoke in the most flattering terms of the zeal and 
ability of the Secretary, Maj. BEN: PERLEY 
PoorE, whose “steady, minute and untiring at- 
tention to duty, aided as it has been by bodily 
powers and force not granted to many men, had 
combined to make him a model Secretary.” He 
also paid merited compliments to “the fidelit 
and industry of the Treasurer of the society, Maj. 
B. B. Frencu. We are glad to record the clos- 
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ing events of the energetic and Swe career 
of the first President of the U. 8. Agricultural 
Society. 





: For the New England Farmer. 
WITCH GRASS, (TRITICUM REPENS.) 


Messrs. Epirors :—Much has been said and 
written within the last few years upon the subject 
ef witch, couch, quitch, or phin grass, as it is va- 
riously termed. Our most eminent writers upon 
grasses condemn it. Dr. Darlington says, “It is 
important to keep our farms as clear of it as pos- 
sible.” Mr. Flint, in his work on grasses, says, 
“Tt is important to destroy it if possible.” And 
Mr. Lapham, in his treatise upon the grasses of 
Wisconsin, calls it “a mere pest, of no use for 
food of cattle.” 

Although reluctant to dissent from an opinion 
so strongly ee I yet hesitate a little in 
adopting it. have known something of this 

rass for a good while, and have come to regard 
it with less aversion than the writers above quot- 
ed express for it. While I do not consider it a 
desirable acquisition to a farm of a stony soil, 

et upon one free of rocks, it is not very much to 
os dreaded, to say the least. Like very many 
other things, it has some good and some undesi- 
rable qualities. Let us look for a moment. at 
some of the latter. 

It is objected to it, that, where it grows alone 
upon very rich soil, it frequently turns yellow at 
the bottom, and falls down before it is ripe, but 
I have never known this to occur when it was 
mixed to a considerable degree with other grasses. 
It is also objected that when suffered to stand a 
little too long before cutting, it grows light col- 
ored near the ground, and the stalk becomes hol- 
low, woody and brittle. This grass flowers usual- 
ly during the first half of July, and if cut when 
in blossom, or quite soon after, this evil is not 
experienced. It is furthermore urged, that when 
witch grass is upon the land, there will be hard 
hoeing. Upon land free of rocks, deep plowing 
with a complete inversion of the sod in breaking 
up the ground, and a sharp cultivator run both 
lengthwise and across through the rows and fol- 
lowed by a sharp hoe, obviate this objection. 
Thus much against it. 

Can anything be said in its favor? I think so. 
It will grow poe | where no other grass half 
as good will grow at all. Upon many of the low 
intervals of the Merrimack, which are annually 
flooded and oftentimes covered with sand to the 
depth of one, two, three, and occasionally even 
five and six inches ina single year, this grass 
seems to enjoy life, and yields a good burden of 
hay. If its roots are in the ground when it is laid 
down to grass with a grain crop, there is certain 
assurance of a tolerable crop of hay the following 
year. If the herds grass, red top, clover, or whate 
ever other seed is sown, fail to appear, the witch 
grass will not. These grasses, too, will be fully 
as likely to live as in its absence, for this attains 
a considerable growth by the time the grain is 
harvested, and affords shelter to the tender blades 
of the other grasses left exposed to the fierce Au- 
gust sun, by the removal of the grain in whose 
shelter they have been hitherto nurtured. __ 

But as to the value and quality of the hay, how 





is it? If cut early, and well cured, it is good. It|with a capital of $300,000. 


comes out of the barn in winter, heavy, green 

in color and fragrant. Cattle and horses eat it 

with a relish and grow fat upon it. Its price in 

this market, when of good quality and mingled 
to some extent with other grasses, is about the 

same as herds grass. When free of any admix- 

ture of herds grass and red-top, it is generally of 

a somewhat coarser and inferior quality, and sells 

at a less price. 

I have said thus much of this grass as a conso- 
lation to any farmer who may find it appearing 
upon his farm. If it has spread over any consid- 
erable part of it, any fond hopes of its extermi- 
nation are vain. For although physically possi- 
ble, its destruction i: practically impossible. 
Neither will it avail anything to be frightened at 
it. An acquaintance with its habits, which may 
be soon formed, will suggest the best mode of 
treating it. It has frequently been a policy of 
late to conciliate any strong opponent who could 
not be otherwise yw and thereby gain his 
support. This is the true way to deal with witch 
grass, which, managed as it may be, will prove 
not a curse or a pest, but a blessing and a source 
of wealth. PEenNny-Cook, 

Concord, N. H., Jan. 12, 1858, 





THE FARMER. 


What a sovereign man is the intelligent, indus- 
trious farmer! Within his own realm of earth, he 
wields a sceptre to which all must bend. The 
balance of the world’s life and comfort he holds 
in his stalwart hand. Neither courts, nor camps, 
nor armies, nor fleets, can exist without his aid. 
He is the feeder—aye, and the garmenter, virtu- 
ally—of the race. Cities spring from the traffic 
inthe products of his industry. Commerce is 
born at his bequest. Of the State he is the “first 
Estate.” Lord of the land, no man has firmer 
hold of the essential title of nobility. And he 
need be no plodder because he is a farmer. The 
day is past when the soil tiller was confounded 
with the clod turned by his plow. The soil is 
his servitor: he smites it, and lo! the harvest 
comes forth. The hoe and the sickle make him 
music braver than dulcimers, and sound the march 
of a triumph, grand as it is peaceful and blessed. 
But he is not forever in the furrow. For him 
are broadest fields of study—fairest fields of de- 
light. For him are honors linked to beauties and 
wisdoms ; for him, periods of communion and 
rapture, of which the birds, the flowers, the streams, 
the stars, and all wondrous things of the universe, 
may bear witness. A brave man art thou, wield- 
er of the mallet and plane ; and thou, skilful work- 
er of webs; and thou, deviser of all machines 
whereby the labor of man’s hand is speeded or 
abridged. He is master of the needfulest of toils, 
and the most serviceable products. He can live 
without you, but you cannot exist for a day with- 
out him. Honor to the farmer; may his sphere 
widen and his stature be exalted. And honor 
to all honest toil, for of such are the fruits that 
form the crowning glories of the world.—New 
York Ledger. 





ts A bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature for the incorporation of the Cen- 
tral American Industrial Emigration Company, 
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A STABLE FOR CITY OR VILLAGE USE. 


We have been allowed to look at the sheets, in 
advance of publication, of a new work entitled 
“The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Praetical Archi- 
tect and Guide in Rural Economy. By J. H. 
HammMonnD, Architect. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co., Publishers.” This is a work by a practical 
man,—a carpenter,—who has made it, as it were, 
because he couldn’t help it,—made it in the 
course of his business to satisfy the wants that 
were continually pressing upon him. 





We will only say, now, that it appears to us 
that this book presents designs for the million, 
that it is a work for popular use, and will afford 
numerous suggestions, which will be carried out 
by that class of our people who desire, and are 
able to erect, comfortable and even elegant resi- 
dences, but not of a very costly character. We 
give one of the designs to-day, and when we see 
the whole work, shall find occasion to speak of it 


again. 


ola 















































This design exhibits a neat and convenient sta- 
ble, adapted to the wants of those who wish to 
keep two or three horses and a cow or two. It 
contains five apartments, or stalls, with a wide pas- 
sage behind the horses, and a slide-door between 
the stable and carriage-room. The carriage-room 
is ample enough to admit three or four carriages. 
It contains also a harness-room, which is indis- 
pensable to every stable, to preserve the harness 
from the dust that is constantly accumulating. 
This building also contains a large hay loft, ca- 
pable of holding ten or twelve tons of hay. The 
cupola over the ventilator gives the building a 
neat and finished appearance. A stable of this 
description may be made an ornamental object, 
but its convenience depends almost as much on 
its location as its construction. The proper loca- 
tion must depend on the relative position of sur- 


























rounding objects. It is impossible to offer ad- 
vice which would apply to all circumstances; a 
few hints, however, may not be useless. 

All stables should be so situated as to allow 
sufficient space for driving in and out and for 
turning. If practicable, they should be on the 
north and north-east side of the house, because 
when the wind blows from these points, the doors 
and windows of the dwelling-house are usually 
closed, even insummer. The inmates, therefore, 
by this arrangement, avoid the effluvia from the 
stable. 

Very few stable cellars are properly ventilated, 
and some have no ventilation at all, except one 
opening or door, which is closed in cold weather, 
There ought to be at least, four good-sized win- 
dows equally distributed, and in opposite places, 
to produce a current of air in all parts of the cel- 
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lar, each window containing four or eight lights, 
of nine by twelve glass; the sash hinged for the 
convenience of opening at pleasure, inside or out. 

This stable is 38 by 28 feet on the ground; 
first story nine feet six inches in the clear; the 
hay loft nine feet. A ventilating tube from the 
cellar to the cupola, twelve by sixteen inches; 
also an opening back of the stalls at the top into 
the ventilating tube of suitable size. 

If the stable is a thorough-built one it will re- 
quire two or more small windows, near the floor, 
to supply fresh air constantly in all mild weather. 

The estimated cost of this stable is fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A FARMERS’ CLUB. 


It was my good fortune recently io be present 


at a meeting of this kind in the good old town of 
Chicopee. Such a gathering of stalwart men, 
with brown cheeks and big hands, is seldom seen. 
If there should ever be a National, or even State, 
man-show, I trust some of the “river gods” will 
be present. We have in this valley some as per- 
fect specimens of the genus homo as the world af- 
fords. They are every inch men, physically, 
mentally, morally and socially. It is a custom of 
the club to meet at 3 P. M., to examine stock, 
buildings, grounds, &c.; to have a plain supper 
at the house of one of the members, and to spend 
the evening in the discussion of previously an- 
nounced topics. As a member recently said, “it 
is a sort of maternal association.” 

The subject under discussion was “Farm Im- 
plements.” The plow was first considered. It 
was thought by some that the side-hill or swivel 
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around. By others, the double or Michigan plow 
was considered the best implement. It requires 
more team, but does better work. A long, slop- 
ing share, diminishes the draught, but pulverizes 
the soil less. 

Much is expected of the new plow announced 
by Nourse, Mason & Co., with its many various 
mould boards. Every farmer has some favorite in- 
strument. The square-hinged harrow, withshort 
wrought iron teeth fastened in their place by a 
nut, was decided to be the best; the seed-sower 
with one wheel the best for uneven ground; a 
corn-planter that will plant in squares a desira- 
ble invention ; ashort handle hoe the best imple- 
ment for cutting up corn; a shovel branded O. 
Ames & Son,—a fork made by Partridge, and 
the best of tools generally, the cheapest in the end 
for any man. More anon. J. N. Be 





THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


Not having noticed any account of the fruiting 
of this new grape in this State, I venture to offer 
my experience to your horticultural readers. 

It fruited with me last season. I allowed it to 
overbear—a single vine giving me over a half 
peck of fruit. This reduced the size of the berries. 

The bunches were large, very compact, with 
few imperfect berries. Flavor, very sweet, with 
little juice, but with a slight after-taste of foxi- 
ness in the skin. It ripened at least two weeks 
earlier than the Isabella in the same yard—the Isa- 
bellas growing against the side of a wooden house 
with an eastern exposure—the Concords on a 
trellis in the open garden. 

In quality I think the Concord not quite equal 
to the best Isabellas. In vigor, hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness and ease of propagation the vine 
cannot be excelled. 





plow, would become the plow for general use. Its 
advantages are that it leaves no dead furrows 
and takes less time of the team in turning 


These are aye which with its early ripen- 
ing, can hardly fail to render this grape a popu- 
jlar one in this climate.—Michigan Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAJOR FRENCH. 


Washington City, Jan. 30, 1858. 

My Dear Brown :—I suppose you would like to 
hear from Washington, and be told how matters 
and things are pro pening in this Federal me- 
tropolis, now the light of your countenance is 
withdrawn from us. We enjoyed your visit ex- 
ceedingly, and the shadow of your departure cast 
its gloom over one breakfast at least! I see by 
your weekly that you saga your readers up 
pretty well in regard to the agricultural doings at 
the annual meeting of the U. 8. Agricultural So- 
ciety. You have not, however, said anything of 
our new President, more than to mention his 
name, and that he was elected. That hiatus in 
your account I will endeavor briefly to supply. 

Gen. TENcH TILGHMAN is a farmer and a gen- 
tleman—most farmers are-—and it does not re- 
quire much knowledge of physiognomy to judge 
at a glance by his appearance, of the character of 
the man. Good nature, gentleness, firmness of 
purpose and high intelligence are as plainly writ- 
ten on his countenance, as this writing of mine 
is upon this white paper; and the compositors 
always give me great credit for plain writing! 
His age is, perhaps, fifty, if anything on the sun- 
ny side of that climactric. e is of medium 
height, of fine figure, and has much of the milita- 
ry air which was drilled into him at West Point, 
where he received his education. He was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant of Artillery in 1832, and 
resigned in the following year. He was U. S. 
Consul at Turk’s Island in 1849, and has been 
honored by his own State with several offices. 
He is the grandson of Col. Tilghman, of the rev- 
olutionary army, one of Gen. Washington’s aids- 
de-camp, and is a distinguished member of the 
Cincinnati. He is a gentleman of wealth, and 
cultivates his large ancestral plantation on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, near Oxford. He is, 
in every respect, worthy to succeed our late able, 
popular and accomplished President, Hon. Mar- 
SHALL P. WILDER, to whose indomitable energy 
and perseverence the U.S. Agricultural Society 
owes a debt of gratitude which it can never repay. 

It is generally known, I believe, that but for 
Col. Wilder’s preremptory declination, he would 
have again been elected to the office he so admi- 
rably filled. 2 

The United States Agricultural Society has 
started into the present year under glorious aus- 

ices. With an energetic and accomplished Pres- 
ident, supported as he is by a Vice President of 
character and influence from every State and Ter- 
ritory, with an Executive Committee which has 
already evinced a determination to do all in their 
ower to sustain the society, and with that untir- 

ing worker, Maj. BEN: PERLEY PooreE as the 
Secretary, with a permanent office established in 
this city, from which is to be issued a monthly 
bulletin, what may not the farming community 
hope, expect, indeed, from it? Its days of hope 
are passed, and those of fruition have commenced. 

The office of the society, occupied by the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, is in Todd’s marble build- 
ing, adjoining Brown’s hotel, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue; and it is due Mr. Todd, who is from 
Massachusetts, to say that after placing the rent 
at a very low rate, he generously deducted fifty 
dollars as his own contribution. 





The society only wants now the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the farmers of the United States to make 
it the very corner-stone of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. 

When here you made a pretty thorough in- 
spection, I believe, of the improvements now in 
process at the capitol, and eg your own 
admiration of the new hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There is no doubt that so far as 
hearing is concerned, it is a better room than the 
old hall. In size it is by far more commodious, 
and in gilding and red morocco it blazes out like 
a bright pre fire compared with an air-tight 
stove. In architectural beauty it compares with 
the noble columns, beautiful ceiling and fine pro- 
porns of the old hall about as the Egyptian 

gures we have seen in stone, (always supposing 
a little gold leaf added to brighten them up,) with 
the Venus de Medicis or Apollo Belvidere! It 
is a great square iron room, gilded. It is enclos- 
ed entirely by a suite of surrounding rooms, so 
that not one particle of God’s free air can pene- 
trate it, and it is to be ventilated by an artificial 
contrivance, like the blower of a steamboat, which 
is to blow in the air for our conscript fathers to 
breathe, as soon as the weather becomes so warm 
as not to need fires in the furnaces. At the pres- 
ent time the air from the furnaces, or rather pass- 
ing through them, is the article furnished for 
lung consumption, and through the aid of which 
the legislative wisdom of the nation makes itself 
heard. It may work first-rate, and the members 
may be delighted with their cellar-like hall, but I 
am one of those who doubt. Time will show. 

The. work is going on all over the building, 
notwithstanding it is mid-winter. The weather 
thus far has been such as not to interfere in any 
way with out-of-door labor, and some of our days 
recently have had all the mildness and beauty of 
October weather. 

The new dome is the main outside feature of 
observation. It has not maa in height any 
since you saw it, but the en. ——_ of the base, 
by the addition all around it of a cast iron cesing, 
is now going on, and as soon as that is complet- 
ed it will begin to show its magnificence, for it 
will be a magnificent affair. The only fear is that 
it will be so large as to overshadow the buildi 
—that instead of being a capitol surmoun 
with a dome, it will be a dome with a capitol for 
its foundation ! 

The Treasury and Post Office extensions are 
rapidly progressing. Thecity Post Office has re- 
cently been moved into the latter, and is so ar- 
ranged as to be as complete and convenient as it 
is possible for a Post Office to be. It is highly 
creditable to all who have had the control of 
building and arranging it. It is pleasant to see 
these things going on here, for although silent, 
they outweigh many fold all the clamor and rhodo- 
mantade now so rife against the perpetuity of the 
Union. They illustrate perfectly the old adage, 
“actions speak louder than words.” 

The political horizon, so far as regards Kansas, 
is yet cloudy. There are some bright spots, now- 
ever, which give promise of a general clearing u 
ere long. I was ified to see in this morning's 
National Intelligencer a candid and impartial 
statement from Goy. Stanton, who has just re- 
turned from the Territory, placing things in their 
true light, for which he is entitled to the thanks 
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of the people, and which, it seems to me, must 
have a great effect in bringing about an amicable 
adjustment of the Kansas difficulties. It shows 
conclusively that those difficulties have heen oc- 
casioned by the enormous frauds attempted by 
the pro-slaveryites in that Territory. 

e have had here during the past week a sing- 
ing party, se ay of some thirty or forty per- 
sons from Reading, Mass., who style themselves 
“The Old Folks.” They dress in costumes from 
one to two hundred years ago, and sing mostly 
the old music that you and I heard when we were 
children—we wont mention how long ago that 
was, lest we should be ranked with the “old folks.” 
They have given several concerts at the Odd Fel- 
low’s Hall, a large room capable of seating atleast 
1200 people, which has been literally crammed, 
and hundreds have left the door, there being no 
room inside for them. I believe the performers 
compose a musical class, taught by a Mr. Kemp, 
of Reading, formerly of Boston, who is styled in 
the programme “Grandfather Kemp.” He is a 
very pleasant, gentlemanly man, and manages his 
class most admirably. I attended the Thursday 
evening concert, and was very much interested in 
the performance. It was really refreshing to hear 
sung, in perfect time and tune, and by some of 
the best voices I have ever heard, “Denmark,” 
“Majesty,” “Shurburne,” “New Jerusalem,” &c. 

They also sung, with great effect, “The Dyin 
Christian,” “Strike the = i “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” and the Marseilles Hymn. en 
“Coronation” was sung, “Grandfather Kemp” in- 
vited the audience to rise and join them; he said 
he wanted every person in the room to sing. The 
request was complied with so far as rising was 
concerned, and I should think every one who 
could sound a musical note, put in his or her 
share, for such an 


‘<All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


I have never heard before, andhardly expect ever 
to hear again! They closed their performance by 
singing, at the special request of the audience, 
better than I had ever heard it sung before, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The whole performance 
was most admirable, and I was carried back—no 
matter how many years—sometimes laughing and 


sometimes—not laughing! I have formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Kemp, and some others of 
the company, and they are true Yankee honest 
men and women, and an honor to old Reading 
and the old Commonwealth; God bless them! 

I have not said much about farming in this let- 
ter, but as soon as spring opens, and I commence 
my spring work, look out for a letter about my 
three-quarters-of-an-acre plantation. 

Your faithful friend, 
B. B, FRENCH. 





HOME ON THE FARM. 


The farm preserves the family in its integrity. 
The home has in that charming word, and that 
more charming thing, the fireside ; around which 
parents and children gather, and where the bright 
and cheerful blaze upon the hearth is but a true 
type of the flame of love that glows in every 
‘heart. The a have been drawn together, 
not by sordid motives of wealth, or by the ambi- 
tious desire of social display, but for the person- 





al qualities seen in each other. The glory of that 
fireside to the husband is that the wife is there, 
and to the wife that he is there, who is head of 
the woman and the band in that home circle. 
Here they gather at morning, and at noon. Their 
board is almost always surrounded by the same 
circle. Here they spend the long winter evenings 
together, enlivened with the school-books. cf 
children, the newspapers and journals and works 
of history and science. A constant homogeneous 
influence goes forth from this circle to the hearts 
that are moulding there. Parental vigilance 
guards the young against wicked companions, 
If the religious influences are right in that home, 
they will grow up to be good citizens, to be the 

illars of society, wherever their lots may be cast. 

he sons follow the business of their father as 
soon as their labors are available. They are with 
him in the field, and by the way, and at home. 
They form industrious habits, and are prepared 
for the responsibilities of life—American Jo ur- 
nal of Education. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS---POCKET PRINTING 
MACHINES---A MEAT-CUTTER. 


I am very happy to see in the Farmer notices 
of many valuable inventions, and drawings of 


8|many of them. While some of your more suspi- 


cious subscribers are inclined to the belief that 
you receive pay for so doing, and thereby save 
the proprietor or inventor the cost of gem 
and at the same time secure the more favorable 
notice consequent upon an editorial puff, the 
most of us, who are not always looking behind 
the faces of probabilities for the chance of seeing 
a possibility, look at them as given to us at a 
cost and trouble on your part, for which your 
only compensation is the satisfaction of benefiting 
the numerous readers of the Farmer, whose in- 
land location and home ac aay! prevent them 
from going abroad to examine the new works of 
inventive minds, 

But let me request a little more full explana- 
tion of the more complicated machines as they 
appear in your columns, that I may be able to un- 
derstand their operations without re-inventing 
the same in my imagination. 

I recently heard of a pocket printing machine 
—who can give us more vight upon the subject ? 

You also gave us a drawing of a meat-cutter— 
probably simple, but we don’t all u - rstand its 
operation. 

If I am not already taking too much of your 
space, I will describe a meat cutter already in the 
hands of every farmer, viz.; a board two feet 
long and wide enough to hold your meat, Jack 
Frost, and acommon plane. Let your meat be 

acked or piled closely on the board, let Jack 
reeze it tight, and then, with the plane, in a few 
minutes one can chop sausage or pie meat fora 
regiment ; and my word for it, you will not find 
“square meat” upon the table. P. J 
iddlesex, Vt., 1858. 


REMARKS.—The suppositions of our corres- 
pondent in regard to the manner of our publish- 
ing cuts in the Farmer, are correct. The en- 
gravings which we give our readers are an ex- 
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pense to us of some hundreds of dollars yearly. 
We are always glad to publish engravings of any 
machine which we think our readers will be ben- 
efited by, but we uniformly refuse to give any 
puff, or anything more than a fair description of 
the implement illustrated, so as to make it plain 
to the reader. All matter for which we receive 
pay'is placed under its proper head, in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Of the machines of which-our correspondent 
inquires we can say but little. The pocket print- 
ing machine is the invention of a Vermont me- 
chanic, and as the patent is not secured, he does 
right to keep any very definite description of it 
from the public. Our examination of it has con- 
vinced us that it is practicable, and would be 
highly useful, and we hope to see it prominently 
before the public, as soon as the inventor thinks 
he has brought it to a satisfactory state of perfec- 
tion. 

The meat cutter is very simple. Pins set in a 
spiral row on a cylinder, which is turned by a 
crank, carry the meat against rows of knives be- 
tween which the pins pass while the meat is cut 
into small particles. They can be found almost 
anywhere where agricultural implements are kept. 
The plane and frost are good, but the latter can- 
not be depended upon. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SURE PREVENTION OF HARD TIMES. 


_ There is a family in the heart of this Common- 
wealth, (not thirty miles from Boston,) of the 
highest respectability and the most decidedly 
Christian charagter, whose income and expendi- 
tures for the last few years have been as will ap- 
pear in the statements which follow: 

Deacon A. is a laborer—a farmer—in the em- 
ploy, by the day or the month, (for I am uncer- 
tain which,) of a near neighbor. The receipts 
from this source were, 


For the year ending March 31, 1853.......sessseeess $250 48 
‘ sc &s WBvccccccecescoeves 287,54 
“6 “ “ 1856... scccccsccccces 286,65 
66 “ “6 3856. ccwvssvcccscvece 290 


“ 


As he has no land of his own—and not so much, 
I believe, as the smallest domestic animal, the 
avails of his labor, as above, are his principal re- 
liable resource. He has, however, during the 
above five years, received—partly by donation, 
and partly as the reward of various services per- 
formed by himself or his family—from $80 to $85 
a year, besides. Placing this at $85—for I do 
not wish to exceed the limits of the strictest truth 
—and adding it to the sum total of the above, 
and we have an aggregate income, for the five 
years, of $1946,58 or an average income, for each 
year, of $389,31; or a little over a dollar a day. 
It is next to be observed that on this compar- 
atively small income Dea. A. has not only well 
supported his family, but saved something from it 
for the future. This saving or laying up has aver- 
aged $45 a year. Deducted from the above, a 





Then it is to be observed still further, that his 
rent for one-half of a plain, but ample country 
dwelling, has sveengell $39, yearly; his life-in- 
surance about $37 ; and his contributions for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes not far from $22. 
The aggregate of these last are $98; deducted 
from the above yearly resources of $344,31 would 
leave $246,31; or, for the support of a family, 
about sixty-seven cents a day. Now his family 
consists of himself, his wife and four children— 
the eldest in his eighth year. They are all, it is 
true, comparatively healthy. As an evidence of 
which, their whole expense for physicians and 
ag during the five years, has been but 
1,50. 

How have they been sustained on means so 
limited ? 

1. They have used, as they say, only one pound 
of coffee, half a pound of tea, three pounds of 
saleratus and one and a half pounds of cream of 
tartar a year—and no fermented or distilled li- 
quors or tobacco. 

2. For articles of luxury, or almost luxury, they 

have also spent comparatively little; only $12, 
yearly, for sugar and molasses; $12 to $15 for 
here ; nothing, or next to nothing, for lard, eggs 
or cheese; and only $15 for animal food. Their 
living has been, (except milk, at an expense of 
$18 or $20 yearly, and fruit,) chiefly bread-stuffs 
and potatoes. These and milk have cost them 
from $80 to $100 yearly. In winter, however, 
they use much corn, and of wheat, during that 
‘season, comparatively little. It is said that the 
rigging of a ship cost more than the hull; and 
that, in like manner, the non-essentials in the 
family cost more than the essentials. But the 
rule is reversed in the family of Deacon A. The 
principal expenditures, so far as food and drink 
are concerned, though there has been nothing 
mean or stinted about it, have been for that 
which is truly the staff of life; while the expen- 
diture for luxuries and semi-luxuries, though 
quite enough for the best purposes of health, and 
even for the highest gustatory enjoyment, have 
been comparatively trifling. 

I might say much more on this interesting 
case, but a word to the wise, in a matter of so 
much importance, ought to be sufficient for my 

resent purpose; which is to set the friends of 
hrist and of His religion to thinking. 
W. A. A. 





THE REVULSION IN BUSINESS. 


It is wonderful how the effects of the recent re- 
vulsion in business have been felt in every depart- 
ment of industry throughout the land—how they 
have invaded every art, trade and calling, and 
left their impress upon them all. We will not at- 
tempt to show how they have decimated the profits 
of the merchant and manufacturer, kept travel- 
lers and merchandize from railroads, and ships 
rotting at the wharves, but state a simple instance 
to show how minute and searching their ramifi- 
cations have been. A market gardener told us 
the other day, that last year, 1856, he got four 
cents a pound for squashes, and sold large quan- 
tities at that price; that this year he had sold the 





yearly balance remains of $344,31. 


same quality for one cent a pound, and that the de- 
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mand was quite limited at that low rate! And 
he imputed this entirely to the revulsion in busi- 
ness! He enumerated other changes equally as 
striking. 

In calling attention to the effects of this revul- 
sion, our intention was to speak more directly 
of our own affairs. We suppose the newspapers 
of the country have not escaped entirely unscath- 
ed; indeed, we have heard that some of them 
have been sadly diminished by the revulsion. We 
deplore the error that leads to such results—for 
no farmer, however intelligent and thrifty he may 
be, can afford to be without at least one good ag- 
ricultural paper. We receive it, therefore, as an 
evidence of appreciation of our labors, that 
throughout this fiery ordeal our list has decreased 
only one or two hundred on our weekly edition, 
and less than many other papers on our monthly 
issue. This was unexpected, is encouraging, and 
will stimulate to renewed efforts to return to the 
reader with ample usury all we may receive from 


him. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ANALYSIS OF SOIL. 


A few years since, we were encouraged to hope 
that the philosopher’s stone of culture, had been 
found in these processes. I remember to have 
heard a learned gentleman (professor I think he 
styled himself, though I never could learn, where 
or of what) say that he then had on hand more 
than a hundred parcels of soils, from so many 
different localities, to be analyzed, and that he 
should be able to furnish certificates of their pe- 
culiar productive qualities. I have since heard 
it averred, that he was never known to make an 
analysis of a single parcel himself—always trust- 
ing these operations, to the young men who were 
studying under his direction. I cannot speak as 
to the truth of these assertions, though I suspect 
there is much more reason to believe in his ig- 
norance than in his wisdom. On one occasion I 
heard him discourse at length, and my conclusion 
was that he knew much less than he thought he 
did. 

Of late, I have seen it intimated in journals of 
character most reliable, that no reliance at all 
can be placed on analysis, that can be matured in 
a day or even in a week; and that nine out of ten 
of these pretended analyses were neither more nor 
less than humbugs. If this be so, Mr. Editor, the 
people should know it. Where is our Board of 
Agriculture, with its learned Secretary? don’t 
they know? Where is the State essayer, with 
his accumulated science? We farmers want to 
know whether science and scientific men can be| 
reli d on? If I do not mistake, you yourself! 
have occasionally hinted that “all is not gold| 
that glitters.” INQUIRER. | 

Jan. 30, 1858, 





° | 
REMARKS.—Ay, ay, sir, we long ago learned! 








learned Dr. ANTISELE denounce in set terms all 
pretensions, that a reliable analysis of any soil 
can be made in a day, or a week, or at a cost of 
five dollars only! Before we left the room where 
this was uttered, one of the most distinguished 
chemists of the country stated to us that $25 
would hardly pay fora soil analysis, and that 
some six weeks time would be necessary to make 
it in a proper manner. 





For the New England Farmer. 
$81.10 INCOME PER COW. 


Mr. EDITOR :—Will you please insert the fol- 
lowing statement of facts, and correct a wrong 
impression made upon the minds of some of your 
readers, by the last paragraph in your editorial 
of Dec. 26, in regard to the amount of hay con- 
sumed by my cows. I presume the calculation 
there made was a mistake, (for even Editors some- 
times do such things.) My attention was direct- 
ed to it by the remarks of your correspondent, T. 
A.S., in the last week’s NV. EL. Farmer. 

I have weighed the hay, &c., used by my cows, 
at different times, so that I know nearly how 
much has been consumed. About one-half the 
fodder used was corn stover and barley straw, 
the other half, English hay, meadow hay and 
rowen, all cut and mixed as stated in your paper, 
the value of which would not exceed $10 per ton. 
The price received for my milk last year was 22 
cents per can, of eight quarts each, from April 
1st to October Ist, and 32 cents per can the other 
six months of the year. The milk was kept at 
home at different times, equal to one month, ‘all 
of which was valued at the lowest price. This 
was made into butter and cheese and used in the 
family. No account has been made of the milk 
used in the family for ordinary purposes. The 
amount, at those prices, was, for each of the seven 
cows $81,10. 

Cost of keeping at my estimate, as follows: 


20 pounds of fodder per day for 213 days, at $10 per ton...$21,30 
6} cents worth of meal or shorts a day for the same time...13,32 





BOONE, GRUNT TUNG-DRNIG cc cconeccccccenecsoceeesseveds 10,00 
Pasturing and green corn fodder the other 152 days, 

_ Valued at 75 cents per Week........sseseeceeseeees 16,50 
Conk af reaping Cdk G00. ccccccsccccectcccecesscessees $61,12 
POUND Ga cov ccccccccrcesccesxvevesetsdenseueds 19,98 


I should not have troubled you with this com- 
munication, had it not been for the purpose of 
correcting the inference drawn from your re- 
marks, that my cows live and do well on twelve 
pounds of hay per day. ELMER BRIGHAM. 

Westboro’, Feb. 2, 1858. 





ReEMARKsS.—We wish all our errors could be 
corrected as promptly and easily as this. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that we are near- 
er what ought to be the fact, than our correspond- 
ent is. Twenty pounds of hay each day for a 
cow, and meal beside! Why, ’tis a mountain of 
fodder! Fourteen pounds of hay a day is all we 
give a twelve-hundred horse, with a little meal, 











the truth of that homely old saying,—and it was|and work him hard at that. We were in a stable 
only at the recent session of the U. 8S. Agricul-|the other day, where 400 horses are kept, and 
tural Society at Washington, that we heard the/they were in excellent condition, too, and all the 
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hay they eat in 24 hours is barely seven pounds! 
and coarse oat and corn meal enough to make 
it up to 20 pounds—just as many pounds as you 
give one cow; your cow lies down, sleeps, chews 
her cud, has a good time generally, and only pro- 
duces you a little milk, while the horses of which 
we speak perform prodigies of labor every day, 
in hauling all sorts of human beings up and down 
Broadway, New York. We are inclined to believe 
that when the true mode of feeding neat stock is 
ascertained, 12 pounds of good hay and 6 cents’ 
worth of corn meal will produce results as good 
as those realized from your more liberal feeding 
at present. We thank you forcorrecting our er- 
ror, and when we next listen to your interesting 
story, hope we shall not be so near half-frozen as 
when we heard the last. 





IN DEBT FOR HIS FARM. 


This is the case with —_ throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Not having all 
the needful cash on hand to purchase their farms 
at once, they paid what they could, and gave a 
mortgage for the remainder. Very well. They 
now have a powerful motive to industry. Every 
dollar saved is at least as good as one earned, 
and every dollar earned is a new step towards 
independence. From year to year, the incum- 
brance grows a little lighter, and the prospect of 
a competence a little brighter. But some tell us 
that the good time is a long while in coming; 
they do not make farming as profitable as they 
could wish; can we help them by any sugges- 
tions? 

We reply that we know of no royal road to 
riches through agriculture more than in other 
pursuits. But we are assured that much can be 
gained by farming in an intelligent and thorough 
manner. It will not do to work at random, or by 
rote, even though one work like a slave. It will 
not do to work with poor and insufficient imple- 
ments. It will not do to waste time and strength 
and manure on wet land, when it ought to be 
drained. It will not pay off the debt, to let the 
manure heap waste its virtues in the sun and 
rain. In short, it will not answer to labor hard 
and hoard with one hand, while wasting with the 
other. 

But we cannot go into details on this subject ; 
it would only be rehearsing the lessons we have 
so long and so largely taught in our columns 
heretofore. We can say, however, most truthful- 
ly, that one of the best ways to learn how to re- 
duce the farm debt rapidly, will be to read one 
or more of the leading agricultural journals. 
They give instructions in economy; they teach 
how to make the most of a little; they abound 
in facts, notes of experience and observation; in 
short, they teach how to farm in the best an 
most profitable manner. A little money an 
thinking so invested will yield the most ample 
returns, In our own experience, we remember a 
single hint obtained from an agricultural paper, 
in regard to putting in a grain crop, which was 
qearly worth sixty-two dollars the same year. 
This and similar results on our own farm and on 


d| spring, but in a dry state. 
for 1854, pp. 265, 479, 482. 


others, more than anything else, led us to our 
present field of labor. We are confident that no 
one can take and read even the poorest agricul- 
‘tural paper in the country, without deriving hints 
,and suggestions therefrom, which will in the long 
run pay him enough to meet the expense of a 
hundred annual subscriptions.—American Agri- 
| culturist. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
TORTURING A HORSE, 


It is cruel to fasten a horse’s head in any posi- 
tion, even a natural one, much more at an unnat- 
ural and uneasy elevation. Yet many persons do 
not like to see a horse standing, drawing or trav- 
elling, unless his head is raised to a fashionable 
or high position. It is very fatiguing to the horse 
to have the cords of his neck thus cramped for 
hours, or a day at a time. Besides, he cannot 
travel so easily, or draw so much with his head 
curbed or fastened. And ifhe trips or stumbles, 
he cannot gain his footing so easily as when his 
head is free. 


If persons desire a short rein or check for their 
horses, they should be made so as to be as easy 
as possible for the horse, for it is unmerciful and 
cruel to afflict and punish a horse thus for no of- 
fence or fault. The bridle rein should have elas- 
tics in it, one upon each side, so as to yield when 
the horse trips, or strains to draw a load. P. 

ReEMARKS.—Any person whose attention has 
been called to the subject, and who still persists 
in the use of a tight check rein, ought to have his 
own head placed in a similar position to that to . 
which he has cruelly subjected that of the horse. 
If we were the “Grand Sultan,” every man who 
torments his horse with a check rein, should hold 
out both arms at right angles with his body for 
an hour at a time once in éach twenty-four hours, 
as long as he continued the use of the check rein. 


THE YELLOW LOCUST. 


Please inform me when and how Yellow Locust 
seed should be sown ? PHILIP COLLINS. 

Guilford Centre, Vt., 1858. 

ReEMARKS.—The seeds of the Yellow Locust 
should be sown in a rich, free loam, an inch or 
two apart every way, and covered with light soil 
from a quarter to half an inch deep. The seeds 
may be sown in the autumn or spring, and under 
favorable circumstances, the plants will be from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. high the following autumn ; the larg- 
est may then be removed to where they are to 
remain, and the others transplanted into nursery 
lines. Ifthe seeds are not sown in the autumn 
|it would be better to keep them in the pods until 

See monthly Farmer 





SPRING SADDLES. 


There has been a patent granted for spring rid- 
jing saddles. It would be well if the patent.should 
be applied to the dray or cart horse saddle.— 
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Good elliptic springs between two metallic saddle- 
trees would save the horse from the jars of the 
pavement, and the present unrelieved crushing 
effects of a load. The under saddle-plate or tree 
could have interstices in it for ventilation. The 
padding of it would not be difficult, with such 
spaces open for the cool air to touch the bac 

beneath the saddle. By a suitable contrivance a 
rod would shove up the weight at any time press- 
ing upon the back of the horse. P. 


“GOD SENDS MEATS AND THE DEVIL SENDS 
COOKS.” 

Do any of your readers know, Mr. Editor, the 
origin of this saying? It is one of long stand- 
ing; and it is found in more than one language. 

And, what is vastly more important, do you or 
your readers know what is its meaning? Mean- 
ing it has, undoubtedly ; its meaning may be im- 
portant; it is my opinion it is so. But before I 
venture any comments on it, I prefer to await a 
reply from yourself, or from some of your intel- 
ligent readers, male or female. May I not hope 
for ar early response—at least, to my first in- 
quiry ? W. A. A. 


REMARKS.—What its meaning is, my dear sir ? 
Yes, every time we sit at the table. God did 
send meats, and they are gocd. He also sent 
medicines, and they are good in their place. But 
something, or somebody, whether “Old Cloots” 
or not, we don’t know, has induced our cooks, 
all over the land, to mix the medicines with the 
meats, and it makes a compound too villanous 
“to take.” Why, sir, half the trade of the apoth- 
ecary has gone into the grocer’s hands. It is 
difficult now to get a dish of meat, even, to say 
nothing of pies and puddings, that is unpolluted 
with some sort of drug. There is scarcely any- 
thing that needs reformation more than our 
present modes of cooking. p24)- 


CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

I am truly sorry to learn from your venerable 
Plymouth correspondent, that the culture of this 
most reliable and valuable crop of our fields is 
falling off. I had hoped, under the influence of 
the improved varieties introduced by himself and 
otkers, and the multiplication of ears upon the 
stock, by artistic arrangement in the selection of 
seeds, that the farmers of Massachusetts would 
have found their best interests advanced by stick- 
ing closely to this crop. Instead of introducing 


CRANBERRIES. 
Mr. Eprror :—Will you, or some cultivator of 
cranberries, oblige by replying to the following: 
I have removed the muck, &c., from a piece of 
low land down to a hard sand pan mixed with a 
little clay. . For certain purposes, I intend to flow 
this in winter as a pond. In case the water dries 
away in summer, my plan is to plant it with cran- 
berries. The place can be flowed or drained at 
pleasure, except in a dry time; by one year’s 
freezing and thawing, and other means of pul- 
verizing, I have no doubt a friable soil can be 
made. The questions are, will cranberries do 
well in such a soil? Can they with safety or 
benefit be flowed permanently during cold weath- 
er? Or will they rot by excluding air ae long? 
Y. 

REMARKS.—There are many valuable facts 
among Massachusetts men, on this subject, that 
ought to be more generally known, and we hope 
some of them will be given in reply to the inqui- 
ries of R——y. We think cranberry plants may 
be flowed from November to April without inju- 
ry, as we have observed a meadow for more than 
twenty years that has been regularly flowed all 
through the winter, which has yielded a good 
crop of cranberries during that time, and contin- 
ued to do so as late as last autumn. It has been 
flowed purposely, with the intention of preserving 
the plants! Judging from this example, there 
can be no doubt but that the plants receive ben- 
efit— at least, protection—from the water, and 
will not rot when thus immersed. 








U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Won't you be good enough to publish, in full, 
the proceedings of the late annual meeting of the 
U. S. Agricultural Society, in your next. Many 
of your subscribers in this place would like to 
see them in print. H. H. Huntley. 

ReMARKs.—We have already given an outline 
of said proceedings ; to publish the whole would 
occupy our columns for some weeks to come, 
We can fill our sheet more profitably to the gen- 
eral reader, than with the long speeches made 
on that occasion. se 

LICE ON CATTLE. 

The best remedy for lice on cattle or ticks on 
sheep, is a little sulphur, mixed with salt or a lit- 
tle meal. It is less trouble than grease, and I 


“new crops,” Chinese sugar cane, for instance, if} have found it much more effective. 





they would do what they might to perfect their 
own johnny-cakes, they would better their own 
and their children’s condition. 
years ago, of a class of persons who were con- 
stantly looking after “some new thing,” but I nev- 


I have heard, | 


Athens, Pa., Jan., 1858. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING POSTS. 


Dig a hole two feet in diameter, and four feet 
deep ; set the post in the centre, and fill with stone 


C. THURSTON. 





er heard that they were to be regarded as the bet- 
ter class of the community ; I would much rath- 


er train under the banner of the justly styled| 
“model farmer of Plymouth,” though I confess I 
do not like the Plymouth mode of measurement, | 


by weighing green in the ear. Give me the stan- 


dard bushel, well matured, fit to be ground ; this 


alone will satisfy me. 
Feb. 8, 1858. 


18 inches, then one foot of tan, or fine chips, and 
fill up with gravel or coarse sand and tamp well. 
I fee found by experience that posts set in 
‘this way will stand, even in a clay soil, and will 
not be thrown out by the frost, which is the main 
difficulty to overcome; it is a very essential 
‘point, not only for the practicability, but for the 
\durability of a gate of any kind. : 
L. D. Woopsury. 
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CHARCOAL DUST IN APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Will you be kind enough to state how charcoal 
dust may be best used in the apple orchard ? 
also, whether, in your opinion, said fertilizer, in 
consequence of the large per centage of carbonic 
acid contained in the apple (36 or 37 per cent.,) 
is not peculiarly adapted to the purpose? By 
so doing you will confer a favor upon many 

SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS. 

Boston, February, 1858. 

REMARKS.—We have never given special at- 
tention to this particular point—but have long 
observed that grass and bushes grow with great 
thrift on and near old charcoal pits. There is no 
doubt, however, on our mind, that charcoal dust 
in an apple orchard would be useful, not merely 
of itself, but as receiving fertilizing matters from 


the atmosphere and holding them in readiness 


for the foraging roots of the trees. 


WINTER BUTTER. 

A few days since,I received from our old 
friend, Sheldon, of W., a box of about 20 pounds 
of winter butter, as delicate, pure and nice as any 
butter that I ever saw. It keeps as firm and hard 
asa brick. I presume it was the product of his 
‘rage em cow. A brief description of the process 

y which this butter was made, by the ladies who 
made it, (for be it known there are ladies on 
farms as well as in parlors,) would be of more 
value than any of the speculations of your corres- 
pondents. I will guarantee that no otter or car- 
rot juice was used to color this butter—it needed 
no such artificial appliances—but, like woman her- 
self, is, “when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

* 


MANURES—BEANS—CORN FODDER—CORN ON 
MUCK-LAND. 

It gives me pleasure to hear from those cor- 
respondents of your paper who are warning the 
tillers of the soil of the (so called) fertilizers, 
which many are duped by purchasing. Most 
farmers here have been induced to try some one 
of the famed fertilizers, and, like myself, find 
that there are none so profitable as those that 
every farmer can make on his own farm. 

That which can be made in the hog-yard by 
carting in turf, muck and refuse hay, during the 
summer, while the pigs which I am to fatten in 
the fall are made to work in the yard, will con- 
vert its contents into good manure in sufficient 
quantity for a piece of land upon which I raise 
enough corn and roots to fatten those who take 
their place, and to raise beans to use with the 
pork. 

I will give your readers an account of money 
received from one-half pint of beans which were 
planted in the spring of 1856. I gave for the 
one-half pint twenty-five cents. Sold five dollars’ 
worth, and saved four quarts for seed. In 1857 I 
sold what brought me twenty-five dollars, and 
have one-half bushel for seed. Those last were 
planted betwixt my squash hills. I also raised a 
crop of turnips on the spare ground amongst 
them. 

“How does it happen,” says my neighbor, 
“that your cows give a large mess of milk and 





mine so small? You feed on corn stalks and 
roots, the same feed which mine have, except 
mine have English hay part of the time.” My 
reply was, “Examine my fodder, it was cured in 
the shade, and did not ripen and bleach in the 
sun and rain.” 

Will corn grow so as to makevit profitable (on 
muck where it is two feet in depth and well 
drained) and ripen ? S. P. MayBery. 

Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 1858. 


REMARKS.—Corn will undoubtedly do well on 
such land as you describe, a in hot season. 


A GOOD COW. 


The following statement was handed to me by 
Jonathan E. Morrill, Esq., Representative from 
Fall River, who assures me that there is no mis- 
take about it: 

“Quantity of milk given by a cow five years 
old, owned by Ex Mayor Edward P. Buffinton, of 
Fall River, in twelve months, ending December 
15th, 1857. 






PE BE cv ccnvcctcnceccesstuceontet 509 quarts. 
Pobruary 15th... .cccccccocccsccccccssehs’ 469 — 
March 15th. ...cccccccccccccccccccesoces 430 “ 1 pint. 
Ape TGR. oc cccvcccccccesccccovcwsesesé 470 « 
May 15th... 422 “ 1 pint. 
June 15th.. -- 448 
July 15th. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 413 “ 1 pint. 
August 15th... .ccrccccccccccccccccccces 396“ 
September Lith. .......csecececccccceces 372 « 
October L5th.....eseeecerececccceccecees 330 “ 1 pint. 
November 15th......ccccsccccccccsccces 230 « 
December lb5th.....-ccccccccccccvecccces 223s 

4764 quarts. 


Or an average of 13 19-365 quarts per day for 
365 days, which milk was sold at 6 cents per 
quart, amounting to $285,84. 


Cost Of COW. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccces $74, 
Cast Of 108... ccovccccccccccccvccewecsoces 124,45—$198,45 
Deducted from.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


$87 ,3> 
Net profit in one year, over cost and food. 
This cow was fed all the time on shorts and hay. 
She had five bushels of meal during the year. 
James F, C., Hype. 
Newton Centre, Feb. 15, 1858. 


HOW IS BRUSH IN PASTURES TO BE DESTROYED ? 


I wish to inquire the best method of: destroy- 
ing brush, as 1 have about 15 acres of pasture 
land, which is nearly covered with brushes, viz. : 
barberry,wortleberry, and low or sweet laurel, and 
the earth about as full of stone, (both great and 
small,) as an egg is of meat. What I wish to 
know is, what is the best method to extricate the 
brush so that I can bring it into feed ? 

N. E. Middleboro’, 1858. Bush WHACKER. 


REMARKS.—A knotty question. Who can an- 


swer it Pp 260 -L%O~. 


OIL SOAP FOR BORERS. 


Two years’ experiment has satisfied me of the 
utility of oil soap on the trunks of trees near 
the ground for the destruction of the borer. No 
injury is done the trees by its use in an undiluted 
state. The best time to use it is the month of 
June ; rub it in well and stop up all the holes. 

Sippican, Mass. ATHAN BRIGGs. 
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For the New England Farmer. |locked up again, and with our baggage were re- 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. packed and proceeded. After a few miles, we 
Lyons, in France, August 15, 1857, | came to France again, at Seyssel, and there our 
My Dear Brown:—The city of Lyons, as| Passports were examined, all our baggage again 
the children who have recently been at school|Unstrapped and overhauled, and then we came 
would know, is on the Rhone, at the confluence|on to Lyons. 
of that river with the Saone. My last letter was| In about two minutes after we were in our ho- 
written near Hendersteg, in Switzerland, and|tel, an attendant of some kind came for our pass- 
while Iam on the subject of geography, I may|ports and took them away for half an hour to 
as well add, for the benefit of all who may read|send our names to the police, so that the govern- 
this letter, and have occasion to travel over this;ment may know who does their country the honor 
region of beauty and grandeur, a sketch of our|°f visiting it. This precaution is taken every- 
route to this point. From Hendersteg we came! where in France, and as often as a traveller 
over what is called the German Pass of the Alps. changes his boarding-place, the change is record- 
The first letter in the word German, by the way,|¢€4 in the office of the police. On the whole, I 
is hard, but not half so hard as the passage over /@m well pleased with a reason for this precaution, 
it, of which I will speak again presently. Next) suggested by a French gentleman, on being told 
to finding out where one is in this strange land,| that we had no such practice in the United States. 
is the difficulty of pronouncing the names of | “Why,” said he, “if a man were travelling alone 
places, so as to be at all intelligible. From the in your country, and should be murdered or ac- 
German, we came down to the baths of Leuk, | cidentally fall into a lake or river, his friends 
as the name is usually printed on our maps, from would never be able to find any trace of him.” I 
thence to the town of Leuk, on the Rhone, thence| have often had similar reflections when journey- 
down that river, by post-horses through Sian to|ing alone in England. Going from a railway, 
Montiguy, then across the Alps again: over the| perhaps at midnight, alone, with no person with- 
Tete Noir Pass to Chamouni, at the foot of the|in hundreds of miles who knew of my existence, 
famous Mont Blanc, the highest peak of the|I have been shown into a chamber in the fourth 
chain, thence after various excursions to Geneva, | story of the hotel, without even giving my name, 
by diligence, from Geneva which is on Lake Ge-|and have lain down with the comforting reflec- 
neva, also called Lake Lenore, by diligence to a|tion that if I should disappear before morning, 
small place called Seyssel, and thence by railway! by a conflagration of the house, the utmost that 
to Lyons, which is called three hundred and|could be said of me by way of history or epitaph 
twenty-six miles from Paris. My proposed route} would be, that a gentleman in number forty-seven 
is from here to Paris, thence to London, from|was among the missing. As to the examination 
there to the south of Ireland, thence through|of your baggage, it is somewhat annoying, espe- 
Ireland to Scotland, and home by way of Liver-|cially to ladies, who do not seem to enjoy seeing 
pool. In our passage yesterday from Genova| their private goods and chattels, which they have 
here we passed through acorner of Sardinia.|nicely and smoothly arranged, turned up-side 
Of course, at the entrance of every kingdom, the} down and inside out by the rude hands of strang- 
traveller is subjected to the trouble of showing|ers. I carry but one bag, and always hold that 
his passport and of having his baggage exam-|open to the inspection with such an air of con- 
ined, to see that he is neither an enemy nor a} scious innocence that through the manifold ex- 
smuggler. The mode of conducting these opera-|aminations to which it-has been subjected, not a 
tions is quite amusing to all but those who are single article has ever been taken out of it. The 
subjected to it. Our diligence, which is a Mig) etieer usually puts in a hand, and finding nothing 
kind of a stage-coach, divided into three *part-| suspicious to the touch, passes along and bestows 
ments below, with a sort of chaise-top above, for|his more critical attention upon the laces and 
the accommodation of about twenty-two persons|jewels of some poor lady, whose well-founded 
in all, with their baggage, was driven into a shed|apprehension that her dresses will be rumpled, 
under a stable, and there we twenty-two people, is mistaken for fear of being detected in smug- 
who had been carefully packed at Geneva like so| Sling. 
many herrings in a box, were unpacked, and all So much by way of episode ; and now let us 
our innumerable trunks, bags, boxes, baskets and |return to Hendersteg and cross the Gemmi to 
budgets taken off and spread out on a long plat-|the baths of Leuk. We set forth on the morn- 
form. Then each owner walked up and unlocked|ing of Monday, the tenth of August, my three 
or unstrapped his share of the plunder, and an | Canadian friends and I, ina gentle drizzle of rain, 
important military individual of the Sardinian|¢ach mounted on a mule, with a man to each 
government, rumaged about in the interior among, Mule, a guide besides, and one mule loaded with 
our valuables till he was satisfied, and then we,ur baggage, with another man to lead him. 
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Men, in Switzerland, seem to be of very little of them to distinguish between two kinds, one af 
importance, so that if you hire a mule i costs| which cost just four times as much as the other. 
no more to have a man go with it than to have! The challenge was accepted, and the bottles pro- 
the mule without the man. There had been aicured. Our friend turned his back, and I passed 
heavy rain fora day or two previous, and the him two glasses of wine, which he tasted alter- 
mountain path was wet and slippery. Four pic-|nately, and then very confidently announced that 
turesque looking Swiss singers, who were on their| the one in his right hand was far superior to the 
way to give a concert at Leuk, started incompanyother. The fact was, however, that both glasses 
with us on foot, and entertained us with an occa-|came out of the same bottle! And our friend 
sional note, somewhere between a song and a|was, to use a slang phrase, decidedly “sold.” 
howl, and with divers calls to each other which! Upon fairly trying the two bottles, however, we 
helped to wake the numerous echoes that sleep|could scarcely discern any difference, and on call- 
among the hills. Slowly we crept along the wind-|ing the landlord, he said the highest priced wine 
ing path up the face of the mountain, wrapped|had been bottled many years, and the other was 
in all the coats and shawls we could muster, oc-|drawn from a cask, but that originally they cost 
casionally raising an umbrella when “the storm|the same. It is not generally supposed that light 
grew fast and furious.” Soon the rain turned to| wines improve by much age, and there is no rea- 
snow, and the whole scene changed to a winter|son why they should more than cider. 
landscape, drear and desolate. We came, after 
about two hours ascent, to a level, where were 
two or three huts, and fifty or sixty cattle. The 
cattle seemed surprised at this visit of winter in 
August, and were roaming about apparently in 
search of something better than snow for food. 
The ground on the top of this ascent, although 
it was between high ridges, was covered with snow 
to the depth of four or five inches. We soon 
came to a halting place, near a small lake or 
> pond, where is.a sort of hotel. The prevailing 
| fashion in Switzerland is to build house and barn 
under one roof, and here the mules were led into} misery. 


’ 

t 

n one apartment, the guides entered another, and} After an hour’s rest, we again mounted and 
n 

n 





These wines, to which I refer, have not appar- 
ently half the strength of common cider, although 
they are pure juice of the grape. A single glass 
of port or sherry contains more of the intoxicat- 
ing principle than a pint of this common wine, 
and English beer, which seems to me the worst 
beverage ever invented, has more stupefaction in 
a bottle of it, than could be found in a whole 
vineyard of Swiss wines. The Swiss, have how- 
ever, a cheap kind of white brandy which they 
use, and which produces the same effect as New 
England rum, that is to say, intoxication and 


we, the aristocracy of the party, took a third. It|soon came to a larger lake of a mile or more in 
seems to be the custom for the guides and mule-|extent. Here the wind blew furiously, and the 
teers to eat and drink at every place where any|snow was whirled in drifts across our path to the 
8 supplies can be procured, and although we had| depth of two feet, in some places. After about an 
e been but a little more than two hours on the way,| hour, we were told by the guides to dismount, as 
I found them all at their table, which was well| nobody is allowed to ride down that side of the 
E- supplied with bread and cheese and wine, eating] pass. 


as if they had fasted for a week. These people| We had, by the way, met an English gentle- 


n- pay from six to ten cents a bottle for their wine,|man and lady making the whole passage on foot, 
x and they eat nothing but bread and cheese. Meat/and the lady, with her dress tucked up, and her 
8 is a luxury reserved for us foreigners, for which|Alpenstock in hand, was facing the snow-storm 
he we pay the most extravagant prices. In the/rather more manfully than would be pleasant to 
.. matter of wine, our education has improved daily.|most ladies, though from observation, it would 
ws The light wines of the country seem really to|seem that ladies on these expeditions frequently 
nd be the best drink thatcan be used. Nobody could| endure the hardship and fatigue fully as well as 
ns take enough of them to intoxicate, and in the cli-|the men. 

CU, 


mate of Switzerland, which is very warm in the| The descent from the Gemmi towards Leuk is 
1g- valleys, it quenches thirst far better than the| wonderful indeed. Standing at the bottom and 
snow water which runs from the hills. Travellers,|looking back, you behold a ledge of rocks, some 


” however, especially Americans, who think they|two thousand feet in height, not one smooth face, 
i to must have the best that the land affords, pay|but divided as it were into several round towers, 
all dearly for their education. I concluded, early in|and in the midst a deep gorge which seems to split 
re our travels, that the wine at one franc, or twenty| the mountain in twain, but winds suddenly out of 
pin, cents a bottle, was just as good as that at four or} view, leaving only the precipices on each side in 
ach five times that price. Some of the party, how-|sight; up this rock, perpendicular for the most 
wo ever, were not satisfied, but insisted that there| part, and actually leaning forward in many places, 





was a marked difference, so I challenged any one}a path has been cut, winding and‘zigzaging about 
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one of the towerlike prominences, up to the top of 
the mountain. It seems actually impossible to 
believe, as you look at the precipice, that human 
hands could work out a way, by which a mule or 
even a human being could ascend, but down the 
steep descent we walked in safety. In many 
places the path is cut by drilling and blasting in- 
to the solid wall, so that we passed along on a 
shelf four or five feet in width, with a very steep 
descent in the path, looking down many hun- 
dreds of feet into the chasm below. We were 
told that a stone would fall, at one point, six- 
teen hundred feet, before it struck any other ob- 
ject, but that must be an exaggeration. What- 
ever may be the height, it is a fearful passage for 
timid persons to make, and the sick who are car- 
ried over it to the hot baths below, are blind- 
folded, that their nerves may not be shaken by 
the sight of the precipice. 

Before arriving at the pass, our senses had 
been somewhat quickened by an incident which 
though not unusual, does not befal every party. 
Passing under a high ridge, we were startled by 
a crash, like the report of artillery, with echoing 
reverberations. The mules all stopped and looked 
wildly up, and the guides shouted “an avalanche ! 
an avalanche !” and for a moment we looked up- 
ward in apprehension that it might cross our 
path; but the sound soon died away, and we pro- 
ceeded. When we had nearly reached the bot- 
tom of the narrow path, we again heard a crash, 
and soon came a rush of earth and stones pour- 
ing over a cliff in front of us, nearly down to the 
track which lay before us, and scattering with a 
terrific sound over the slope at the foot. The 
rain and snow had loosened the earth on the 
mountains, and caused an unusual tumult for our 
edification. It seems as if the people of these 
mountain countries courted destruction in the se- 

ection of their homes. Three times has the vil- 
lage at the foot of this pass been overwhelmed 
and destroyed by avalanches, and yet it is re- 
built, and relying on artificial walls which have 
been constructed behind the town to stop the im- 
pending ruin, they buy and sell, and float in the 
baths as securely as if in the midst of a prairie. 

All along the sides of these mountains, the ay- 

alanches have cut their paths. Any slide of earth 


or rock or snow is called an avalanche. Most fre-|any thing saturated with water.” 


were still visible like a white mantle, on the 
mountain peaks, and quietly walking in a warm 
summer sun amid green fields in the valley. The 
whole passage from summer to midwinter and 
back again to midsummer, occupied but six hours, 
and although we saw nothing of the fine views 
that are usually had from the summit of the 
mountain, we felt satisfied with the strange, wild 
scenes through which we had passed, though not 
sorry that our passage was an experience rather 
than a present reality. And at the foot of the 
Gemmi Pass, we will for the present take a rest. 
H. F. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINING AND IRRIGATION. 


A correspondent, over the signature of “S. 
F.,” in the weekly Farmer of 6th inst., writes up- 
on thorough draining and irrigation, recommend- 
ing the latter as well suited to our climate and 
soil, and condemning the former as an English 
process imported with the “theoretical agricul- 
ture” that “comes directly from that country,” 
and not required in New England. “S. F.” 
seems to be aware that “thorough draining” has 
been successfully tried in England, but he cannot 
be well informed of the extent, methods, or re- 
sults of this great modern improvement in agri- 
culture, which has added 25 per cent. to the pro- 
ducts of British soil in as many years, and which 
with its predecessors, rotation of crops and the 
turnip culture, now enables English farmers to 
compete successfully with the cheap prairie land 
of the West, and the cheap labor of the East, in 
growing wheat without the protection of the corn 
laws. 

He says, “But must the English practice of 
thorough draining and hob-nail shoes be fol- 
lowed in the United States? Is draining with 
tiles ‘the next great step to be taken in the 
march of improvement on all our old farms’ in 
New England? Will any one who ever did so 
much at farming as to dig a hole in the ground 
in this country, adopt the language of Mr. Smith, 
which I have put in italic letters, when he draws 
up a description of the soil and the subsoil through 
which he penetrated? Or will he infer from the 
dry sand and the loose gravel which here gener- 
ally lies from five to fifty feet over any thing ‘sat- 
urated with water,’ that the American farmer 
must expend twice the value of his farm to rid 
himself of the ‘surplus fluid ?’” 

The theory of Mr. Smith, of Deanston, does 
not assert that draining is required for “dry sand 
and loose gravel overlying from five to fifty feet 
It goes to the 


quently this terrible destruction is in the form of|extent of laying dry, retentive soils, of lowering 
large masses of rock and earth, which in the|the “water table” to a proper depth beneath such 
spring, by the action of water and frost, split off alia, Chat Gey many hectann, in senpect of WEE 


Pity iy th , .., |sage of water through them, like sand or loose 
rom the face of the mountain, and descend with| gravel, and furnish its free descent by gravitation. 


such power upon the plain, as to sweep away in|Applied first to very wet or heavy soils, and found 

their progress large forest trees, cutting a track|80 beneficial, it 7. se serangel ioe success I oth- 

ter desolati yh w rs ers of a lighter character, clay loams, and even 

ef eter desolation through woods and vineyards, sandy loams, such as the light lands of Norfolk, 

now famous for its “rotation” as for sheep and 
other husbandry. 

But admitting it to be useless for sand and 


and over whole villages even, as it were in a sin- 
gic moment. 
Soon, we were below the snow clouds which 
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loose gravel, there are in New England many 
thousand acres of clays, clay loams, and general- 
ly loams very retentive of water. These are not 
insignificant in extent or in their productions, 
constituting the most fertile meadows and fields 
of many farms; and these require to be relieved 
of that surplus water which saturates and often 
submerges them in spring or fall, and which when 
evaporated in summer, leaves them compact, 
parched and baked. 

Fully persuaded by the study of this theory, 
and the results obtained by others, and by my 
own practical experiments, that all the benefits 
attained in England, and more, are attainable here 
by thorough draining our most fertile soils, I am 
induced to correct some of the errors of fact and 
reasoning in the paper of “S, F.,” as well also to 
provoke inquiry for the truth, and encourage the 
sure test of practical experiment upon the process. 

The assumption that the humidity of England’s 
climate creates a necessity for drying the land 
there, which does not exist here, is denied by the 
rain guage. That instrument shows a much lar- 
ger fall of rain annually in New England than in 
old England. The apparent or sensible moisture 
in the air is less here in midsummer, because of 
our higher temperature at that season. 

But so far as getting off the water is concerned, 
we must consider the seasons of its abundance— 
spring and autumn. At these seasons, no one 
will contend, we have any deficiency of moisture 
either in the soil or in the air. In the summer, 
our hot sun and drying winds cause a rapid evap- 
oration from the earth’s surface. Then, if not 
moistened by frequent showers, our lands suffer 
from drought, and then it is, according to “S. F.,” 
that draining would aggravate that injury. Not 
so—the very reverse is the fact. Thorough drain- 
ing is the best, almost the only protection to our 
clayey lands and their crops, against injury by 
drought. The fact has been well tested by re- 
peated experiments, including in their range the 
dry season of 1853, and the reasons for it are 
found in the operation of familiar natural laws, 
and as negative as well as affirmative theories are 
liable to errors and fallacies, practical men will 
do well to give a fairly conducted experiment to 
a process which has proved of such immense ben- 
efit to another country; before denying it to ours. 

To the affirmative part of “S. F.’s” proposition, 
the value of irrigation, I heartily assent. It has 
surprising effects as a fertilizer, and gives new 
effect to elements of fertility in the soil. The re- 
corded results of experiments in England and 
Scotland almost surpass belief, in the increased 
production of grass ; and its practice in Lombar- 
dy has long been commended as worthy of imita- 
tion. But unless there are peculiar local advan- 
tages, such as an elevated head of water in close 
Vicinity, it requires acostly apparatus, which few 
can afford, and to be quite efficient, should be 
preceded by thorough draining and subsoiling. 
On the other hard, there are few farmers who 
can afford to let their thin arable lands retentive 
of surface waters remain undrained. That water 
wastes their labor, their manure, their solar heat 
—it tends to poverty. B. F. Nourse. 





Tue BERKSHIRE CULTURIST.—This is the ti- 


by Messrs. Reed, Hull & Pierson, and edited by 
our old friend, Dr. REED. It purports to be devoted 
to the interests of the farmer, the horticulturist 
and mechanic ;—the school-room, the housewife 
and fireside; and it has in this first number a 
dish of which each may partake and find whole- 
some nutriment. We wish it abundant success. 


FIFTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 
[REPORTED FOR THF N. R. FARMER. | 

The fifth meeting of the Legislative Agricultu- 
ral Society took place at the State House, in the 
Representatives’ Hall, on Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Asa G. SHELDON, of Wilmington, presid- 
ed, and on assuming the chair, offered a few re- 
marks upon the subject for discussion, viz. : “The 
preparation and application of manures.” It had 
been said that a bank of manure was the richest 
bank a farmer could possess, and the speaker 
had never heard the assertion doubted. He be- 
lieved it was an admitted fact that all manures 
should be composted before used. This being 
admitted, it was important to know the easiest, 
cheapest and best way in which it could be ac- 
complished. The best way the speaker was ac- 
quainted with, was to team the manure upon the 
ground and backfurrow it in. ‘If the cows lie in 
the yard, and there is plenty of earth lying around 
the yard, it has been found to be an excellent 
method to throw the manure into a pile in the 
morning and cover it up with earth. The speak- 
er had never found any manures more valuable 
for various applications than that composted af- 
ter the foregoing method. About three times as 
much earth was needed to be thrown on as there 
is manure. It had been said that guano was a 
humbug; but the speaker thought the guano it- 
self was not so much of a humbug, as were the 
dealers in it. The first guano the speaker ever 
purchased, he found on application to be very 
good, but since then he had received but little 
benefit from it. 

Mr. W. J. BuckmInsTER wished to inquire 
how far it was best to compost manure for field 
use, and for those who do not raise produce for 
market. Certain manures were good for certain 
purposes, which may not be so well adapted for 
other uses. There was a difficulty in composting 
barn manures, among farmers, particulerly at 
certain seasons of the year, when they were want- 
ed for farm purposes, and it was important to 
know whether it would prove of more advantage 
to save the manure for composting purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Tisbury, was in favor of the 
preparation of fine manures, and thought the 
manure prepared in cow-yards, after the manner 
alluded to by the President, to be the most valu- 





tle of a new paper published at Pittsfield, Mass., |able. , 
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Mr. D. W. Loturop, of West Medford, said 
if farmers would lay it down as a general rule to 
take care of the ammonia in manure, all the oth- 
er ingredients would take care of themselves. 
The speaker considered it a good plan to use 
liquid manure, which enters immediately into use. 
He was something of a horticulturist, and he had 
been in the habit of sinking a barrel in his gar- 
den in order to collect all the water from the 
sink. Where he made an application of the 
same he found it very valuable for various pur- 
poses. The speaker alluded to the application 
of charcoal around trees, and said, so far as his 
experience went, it was excellent as an absorb- 
ent, when finely pulverized. The speaker be- 
lieved that snow was more beneficial to the 
ground than rain. In regard to the liquid ma- 
nure of cows, he said that he had recently looked 
into a work, by Mr. Johnston, which stated that 
the liquid manure of cows during a year, gener- 
ally amounted to from 1200 to 1500 gallons. 
Now, if a cow voids 1200 gallons of liquid 
manure in a year, it would produce 250 pounds 
of ammonia, which would amount to-$31.— 
The speaker was somewhat astonished at such a 
statement, and he was inclined to think it could 
hardly be worth somuch. The ammonia of good, 
rich manure, however, flowing into the Thames 
from London (gross flowage daily 115,000 tons,) 
had been estimated at about 3800 tons daily, 
which was fully sufficient to manure over 50,000 
acres of land. At this ratio, the flowage in the 
harbor of Boston would be sufficient to manure 
5000 acres. The speaker observed that the clouds 
were the great public store-house of liquid man- 
ure; and in the annual fall brought down 20 lbs. 
of ammonia and 100 lbs. of nitric acid to the 
acre. The acid united with the soda, lime and 
potash in the soil, and formed their correspond- 
ing nitrates, which are known to be powerful 
fertilizers. 

Mr. CHENEY, of Holden, thought all manures 
should be worked over and made fine. The 
speaker was not certain in his own mind, whether 
it would pay to take the spring manure which is 
in the barn cellar and go through the long pro- 
cess of composting it. His own method was to 
cart it on the land, and spread it and plow it in. 
He thought this was the best way. Farmers who 
depend upon corn and potatoes,can hardly afford 
time to compost all manure, and it requires so 
much work it seldom pays. 

Mr. MERRIAM, of Tewksbury, had composted 
everything in the shape of manure for two years. 
He keeps his horses and cattle together in order 
to do so, and in the spring plowed the yard and 
mixed the whole together, and he found such 
manure valuable. In alluding to the application 
of manure to Indian corn, and its modes of ap- 





plication, the speaker said he had but little faith 
in deep plowing, as on certain soils it tends to 
bring up a cold soil which requires an immense 
amount of manure upon it. There was no rea- 
son for deep plowing, and the speaker recom- 
mended the application of manure near the sur- 
face. The cultivation of Indian corn the speaker 
regarded as the most profitable business the 
farmer could engage in, but it must be cultivated 
on certain principles. With the method of deep 
plowing, manuring in the hill, hoeing the corn 
three or four times with rather lazy men, &c., it 
could not be expected the cultivation of Indian 
corn would prove profitable. But by a syste- 
matic method, the cultivation could be made 
more profitable than any other crop. The ap- 
plication of manure on corn has not been profi- 
table. We plant for corn and not for stalks, 
and the application of manure in the hill tends 
to the last result. Our cultivation of Indian 
corn had been absurd. The speaker believed the 
proper way was to spread the manure. 

Mr. INGALLS believed great benefit was to be 
derived from the composting of manure. He had 
not much faith in the quality of manure made 
in the barn cellar, as the farmer would not get 
as much corn, load for load, of such manure as 
that of another kind. The great difficulty in re- 
gard to composting manure was on account of 
the soil to which it was to apply. 

Mr. MERRIAM had no faith in the system of 
concentrated manures. He thought farmers 
should rely wholly upon the manures manufac- 
tured in the cow and hog-yard. He had found 
muck, saturated with the urine of neat cattle, 
worth all solid excrements. 

Mr. PARKER, of Worcester, had had much ex- 
perience in concentrating manures, and was of 
the opinion that no benefit was derived from 
guano or similar manures, with the exception of 
ashes. He had found dried charcoal to be of 
advantage by sprinkling it in horse stables. 

Mr. Ricuarpson, of Winchester, thought too 
much stress was laid on the ammonia in manures. 

Mr. BARBER, of Gloucester, offered a few re- 
marks in regard to the best method of compost- 
ing manure, after which the meeting adjourned. 

The subject announced for discussion at the 
next meeting was the “renovating of our pas- 
tures and other worn out lands.” 





Cure ror Warts.—If they give you no special 


inconvenience, let them alone. But if it is of 
essential importance to get rid of them, purchase 
half an ounce of muriatic acid, put it in a broad- 
bottomed vial, so that it will not easily turn over; 
take a stick as large as the end of a knitting- 
needle, dip it into the acid, and touch the top of 
the wart with whatever of the acid adheres to 
the stick ; then, with the end of the stick rub the 
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acid into the top of the wart, without allowing 
the acid to touch the healthy skin. Do this night 
and morning; a safe, painless and effectual cure 
is the result.—Hall’s Journal of Health, 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE HEIGHT OF MY AMBITION. 
BY R. 7. H. 
A beautiful eottage embowered in vines— 
Just large enough for two ; 
Where the tangled rays of the bright sun shine 
The leafy curtain through ; 
Where the notes of warbling birds resound, 
At the blush of young morn so still ; 
Where the little nest of eggs is found 
In the branch by the window sill ; 
Where the squirrel frisks nimbly in joyful glee, 
At earliest peep of dawn ; 
Where the sky is blue, where the air is free, 
And green is the verdant lawn. 
I ask for no mansion with arching dome, 
Or the meed of high position ; 
For the quiet joy of the cottage home 
Is the height of my ambition. 


Yet I would not live in this home alone, 
For ’twould far sweeter be 

To sit with a wife on the low door stone, 
And ‘neath the spreading tree— 

To read to her when the winter night 
Falls dark o’er the cottage bower— 

To wander with her when morn’s red light 
Opes the eyelids of the flower : 

To meet her with smiles, morn, noon and even, 
And part with a loving kiss— 

To make our home an earthly heaven 
Of purest human bliss. 

*Neath the sunlight’s glance and the blessed rain, 
And from earth’s own blest fruition, 

To gather our fruit, and the golden grain, 
Is the height of my ambition, 


And a little room, in a quiet nook, 
O’er looking the rosy flowers ; 

Where we both might sit, in a world of books, 
In the heat of noon-tide hours ; 

And converse hold with the years that are gone, 
And with regions far away ; 

With the author’s mind, whose radiance shone 
O’er the gloom of life’s darkened way. 

From this cottage home, with its vine-clad bower, 
And the roses o’er the door, 

We could view the works of a Master’s power— 
No king can e’er do more! 

For the choicest gifts of a father’s hand, 
Have sped on their holy mission, 

And to dwell ’neath their folds, in this flowery land, 
Isthe height of my ambition. 


Where there hang, at even, the richest folds 
When the lingering sunbeams rest ; 

Where heaven’s rich painting the eye beholds 
O’er clouds in the distant west ; 

Where, to greet the God of day abore, 
Each fiower-face turns to heaven, 

And chooses the rays which best they love 
From among the glorious seven ; 

Where the warbler bathes in the rippling stream, 
And rings his sweet notes of praise ; 

Where honors attend the daylight’s gleam 
In the swell of myriad lays ; 

There to live, and to work, for an heavenly life, 
In the mem’ry of life’s transition, 

In this beautiful cot, with my own sweet wife, 
Is the height of my ambition. 





COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Through the attention of H. O. Hi~pretu, 
Secretary, we have received the transactions of 
the Norfolk County Agricultural Society for 1857. 
It is beautifully printed, contains many valuable 
articles, and one by Mr. J. M. Merrick, Chair- 
man of the Visiting Committee, ought to be re- 
printed in all the agricultural papers. It is sur- 
prising to us that any county society fails to send 
out such a committee. The address was by Rev. 
ALvAN Lamson, of Dedham, and is a credit to 
his head and heart. The Norfolk Society has 
many men of much ability and zeal in the noble 
work of agricultural improvement. 

The WorcEsTER West SocrEety’s Transac- 
tions contain an Address by Prof. J. A. Nasu, 
excellent, of course, as all his productions are, 
and the brief reports of committees, among which 
we find the following : 

STATEMENT OF PETER B. DERRY. 


My dairy consists of 13 cows. Icommenced making cheese 
the 25th of March with the milk of one cow, and added that of the 
others from time to time as the calves were disposed of. Ihave 
sold from the 13 cows, 


262 cheeses to market... .....+ee+ee00..5099 Ibs. 
7 I have consumed and sold at home...127 “ 
56 I have on hand, estimated to weigh 
22 pounds each.....+0++e0++.1232 lbs. 


6358 Ibs. 
T have made butter....sccccccesccescees sda IDS. 13,00 
Sold and used milk +++ 490 qts. 14,70 
The 13 calves were S0ld.....ccccccccccccsccecccesceeessl28,00 


—_——— 


cosonnunnnisssitinitiietndondinaiusn 


It being an average product of $65,68 to each cow. 
Barre, Sept. 17, 1857. PETER B. DERRY. 


PriymoutH County Society.—The report of 
the committee on “Produce and Improvements” 
is an interesting paper—all the rest is brief re- 
ports of committees, without any facts for consid- 
eration, and the statements of contributors. 

Mrippiesex Socrety.—This report is well 
printed, has a comprehensive account of its late 
exhibition by Dr. JosepH REYNOLDs, the Secre- 
tary, a short, practical, living and breathing Ad- 
dress, by Rev. CHARLES BABBIDGE, of Pepper- 
ell, the usual reports of committees, and a mest 
admirable report upon the Oulture of the Grape, 
by E. W. Butt, of Concord, the originator of 
the Concord Grape. This society is in a very 
prosperous condition, has many skilful and earn- 
est farmers among its members, and has been 
highly influential in promoting the agriculture of 
the county. 

Worcester Nortu Society.—The Exhibi- 
tion was at Fitchburg. Address by Justus Tow- 
ER, Esq., of Berkshire County ; a plain, practical, 
common-sense, excellent production,—one of the 
most difficult addresses imaginable to write. We 
wish our limits would admit the whole, but we 
have room for a single paragraph only now,—but 
that ought to arouse every farmer of the State 
to renewed exertions in his calling. He said:— 


$561,02 
13,97 


123,20 
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“Although there have been added in this Com- 
monwealth to the lands under improvement since 
1840, 300,000 acres, and although the upland and 
other mowing lands have been increased more 
than 90,000 acres, or nearly 15 per cent., and the 
tillage lands increased more than 40,000 acres in 
the same period, yet there has been no increase 
in grain crops, but an absolute depreciation of 
600,000 bushels. ° ° * gg seve 
ly shows the condition of agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts as a whole, and with an increasing pop- 
ulation, with good markets, and every facility for 
improving and restoring our lands, it is truly an 
alarming state of things.” 


Can this be so? We wish Mr. Tower would 
show us how the fact is obtained. 

The reports by CHARLES H. MERRIAM, on 
Steers, by SoLon CARTER, on Oxen, by JoHN M. 
Harris, on Sheep, by J. 8. Brown, on Vegeta- 
bles, by Ezra KENDALL, on Farms, by Jonas A. 
MARSHALL, on Gardens, by E. F. BAILeEy, on 
Orchards, and by W. G. Wray, on Grain, are 
all valuable papers, each containing either state- 
ments or suggestions that must be valuable to 
their brother farmers. The statement of JABEZ 
FISHER, upon the Culture of Pears is an elabo- 
rate and well-drawn paper, containing much in- 
formation of value to those who wish to engage 
in the cultivation of that delicious fruit. 

We shall be glad to receive a copy of the tran- 
sactions of each county society in this or any 
other State. 





STRYCHNINE. 


This poison which has of late become so noto- 
rious in its abuse, (we cannot say use,) is the 
most uncertain in its action on the human frame ; 
in some producing instant death; the same dose 
in others only bringing on tetanic convulsions, 
and in a lucky few no effect at all; and this does 
not appear to have any relation to the physical 
strength of the patient. It is a whitish, crystal- 
line substance, and is extracted from the nut of 
a tree called strychnos nux vomica. This tree 
grows in Ceylon, is of moderate size, and has 
thick, shining leaves, with a short, crooked stem. 
In the fruit season, it is readily recognized by its 
rich, orange-colored berries, about as large as 
golden pippins. The rind is smooth and hard, 
and contains a white pulp, of which many varie- 
ties of birds are very fond; within this are flat, 
round seeds, not an inch in diameter, covered 
with very beautiful silky hairs, and of an ash 
grey color. The nut is the deadly poison which 
was well known, and its medicinal properties well 
understood by Oriental doctors, long before 
Europe or America had heard its name. “Dog- 
killer” and “fish-scale” are translations of two of 
its Arabic names. The natives of Hindostan of- 
ten eat it for months, and it becomes a habit, 
like opium-eating, with the same disastrous re- 
sults. They commence with taking the eighth of 
a nut a day, and gradually increase their allow- 
ance to an entire nut, which would be about twen- 
ty grains. If they eat directly before or after 
food, no unpleasant effects are produced, but if 


they neglect this precaution, spasms result. The 
chemical tests for it are numerous, but only one 
or two can be relied upon as thoroughly acc 
rate.—Scientific American. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CROPS ON PEAT MEADOWS. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have a peat meadow, three 
acres of which I broke up in the fall of 1855; the 
following spring I planted the same with pota- 
toes; they grew finely, but were all destroyed by 
the great rains in that year; in the fall I levelled 
the ridges and ‘forked over the whole, and plant- 
ed potatoes again in the spring of 1857, which 
produced a little over 200 bushels. I have now 
drained it more thoroughly, so that the surface, 
to the depth of six or eight inches, is well pul- 
verized ; below this the peat is from two to twen- 
ty feet deep; have sounded sixteen feet without 
finding bottom. 

Now what I would like to know is, what crops 
will it grow beside potatoes and grass, and must 
it be gravelled to produce the latter? If you, or 
some of your correspondents, will give me your 
experience or advice you will confer a favor on 

Jan, 26, 1858. Essex County. 


ReEMARKS.—We have seen corn, oats, cabbages, 
beets, carrots, onions, &c. &c., growing on such 
land as you describe, without its being gravelled, 
—but that operation would undoubtedly secure 
better grass. With six or eight inches of the 
surface well pulverized, and with sufficient drain- 
age, such land will produce most crops common 
to our farms, with the exception of barley. Buck- 
wheat we have seen growing on them with great 
luxuriance. Many of our readers have had much 
experience with such lands, and perhaps, may give 
some detailed account of the operations on them. 





Tue Latest INVENTION.—A mill has been 
started in Haverhill for the preparation of “gran- 
ular fuel.” The “masheen” will cut into four 
inch length all sorts of brush, such as huckle- 
berry bushes and similar shrubs up to large alder 
branches. The fuel will light without shavings, 
and will burn longer than charcoal, and answer 
the same purpose, and it is considerably cheaper 
The Banner thinks it a good thing, and says it 
will give the farmers in that vicinity a chance to 
rid themselves of huckleberry pastures, which 
are to many a constant source of complaint and 
annoyance. 





PRESERVE THE Parers.—Forney’s Press has 
a very readable article on English and American 
newspapers, from which we learn that “three 
copies of each newspaper,” signed by the pub- 
lisher, must be regularly transmitted to the Stamp 


Office, which pays full price for them. After the 
expiration of a year, one complete file of each 
journal is transferred to the British Museum, 
where they are bound in volumes, and preserved 
for reference. A most excellent plan it is, and 
Macaulay has repeatedly acknowledged his in- 
debtedness, as a historian, to these valuable 





sources of contemporary information. 
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No. 1 is a side view of the aptea rigged with one of the jay oe -boards, for plowing flat furrows in stony or rough 
grass 
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No. 2 is a side ae of the Plow rigged with one of the Stubble mould-boards, for plowing stubble or old ground. 


a Pitta, Big 


No. 3 is a side view of the Plow rigged with one of the Stubble mould-boards and the Skim Plow forward, for Double, or 
Sod and Subsoil plowing. 
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PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

In the weekly Farmer of February 20, and in 
the monthly for March, page 28, we briefly spoke 
of the operation of plowing, of the efforts that 
have been made to devise new forms of the 
plow, and introduced two or three illustrations of 
the new UNIVERSAL PLow, recently invented by 
Mr. FrepericK Ho.srook, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
so the test of the plow is in the using; for, to 
the eye, it may possess all the graceful curves 
and nice lines imaginable, in beam, mould-board, 
share and cutter, yet upon applying it to the work 
about to be done, it will sometimes fail to accom- 
plish it. In the construction of plows, whatever 
be the sort used, there are a few general princi- 
ples that ought invariably to be attended to, and 
Mr. Horprook has given these the nicest care. 
It will be seen that he has given that part which 
“enters, perforates, and breaks up the ground, 
that sort of long, narrow, clean, tapering, sharp- 
ened form, that affords the least resistance in 
passing through the land; and to the mould- 
board, that kind of hollowed-out and twisted 
form, which not only tends to lessen friction, but 
also to contribute greatly to the perfect turning 
over of the furrow-slice.” The beam is also so 
contrived that the team may be attached in the 
most advantageous line of draught. 

Some of the advantages of the UNIVERSAL 
Pow are these: It is sold with one mould-board 
only, or with any number, as the purchaser may 
select. It is a desirable implement if but one 
mould-board is wanted, because that one will do 
thorough and finished work, and when worn away 
considerably or broken by accident, its place can 
be cheaply supplied with a new one. Again, the 
purchaser, after obtaining one mould-board, and 
the standard, share and frame-work to go with it 
can at any time procure such other mould-boards, 
of the series as he would like, at slight expense, 
as compared with buying new plows entire; and 
thus he may be induced to employ a larger and 
better assortment of plows, suited to his various 
fields and modes of culture, than he would other- 
wise use. 

The opinion which we offer of these Plows was 
not made up in the parlor, by reading descrip- 
tions and an examination of figures of them, but 
by actual trial in the field, and in the presence of 
many spectators. 

It was on one of those calm and sunny days of 
middle November last, that some dozen persons— 
most of them as good at the handle of the plow 
as any son of Neptune ever was at the helm of a 
ship—assembled upon our farm to test the Uni- 
versal Plow. Mr. HoLBrook, the inventor, was 
present, and assisted throughout the day. His 
associates were all practical farmers, men who 


not only plan but work out results by'their pa- 
tient, daily labor, and who quickly discover and 
appreciate whatever will be likely to facilitate 
their plans and increase their profits. The teams 
for the occasion were a pair of horses, a yoke of 
oxen and a four horse team, so that whatever 
change was made in the plow for working deep 
or shallow, narrow or wide furrow-slices, there 
was a team present ready for it. 

The ground to be plowed was free from stones, 
a portion of it covered with a thick sward, and 
the remainder stubble ground. It is scarcely 
necessary to occupy space with a detail of the 
precise operations of the several mould-boards, 
as to inches in depth and width, as there was no 
difficulty whatever in doing as much good work 
within a limited time as would satisfy the most 
exacting. At high noon the teams went to their 
provender, and the plow people from labor to re- 
freshment. The ample dinner provided by the 
mistress of the mansion was pretty much a home- 
made affair ; roasted turkey and cranberry sauce, 
delicious ham and cup potatoes, bread from wheat 
that grew in the young orchard, and pies from the 
apple-trees that stood among the wheat, with va- 
rious incidentals, made up the country dinner ; 
but all this was seasoned with an earnest, intelli- 
gent and instructive conversation upon Plows 
and Plowing, in character with the work that had 
been done. It was in reality a feast of reason, as 
well as of the good things which the farm affords. 

Thus physically and mentally refreshed, as soon 
as the sun leaned from the zenith to the west, 
men and teams were moving again, and continued 
the trial throughout the afternoon. Mr. Hot- 
BROOK invited any objection that presented itself, 
and gave such pertinent illustrations both by 
hand and word, as to satisfy all that he had 
achieved a signal success with the plow. The day 
was not long enough to permit a trial of all the 
thould-boards ; but two or three of the intervale, 
as many of the upland, the prairie and the double 
mould-board or skim-plow were tested. 

Something was certainly due to the skill with 
which the plows were handled, though these ex- 
perienced workmen were unanimous in their 
commendation of every pattern that was tried. 
The double plow drew forth lively enconiums; 
and it was often said—“I have never seen so good 
work with the skim-plow done before.” The 
stubble-plow certainly surpassed in execution any 
we had before seen, in throwing up a large col- 
umn of earth, and leaving it in a loose and well 
pulverized condition; and this without an un- 
usual strength of team, a pair of horses doing 
the work. 

We feel free to advise our friends to make a 
careful examination of the Universal Plow before 





purchasing. 
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For the New England Farmer. 

THE TREADWELL FARM IN ESSEX. 

By the generosity of an eminent physician of 
Salem, lately deceased, the Essex Agricultural 
Society have recently come into the possession of 
the Treadwell farm of one hundred and fift 
acres, centrally situated, in the town of Topsfield. 
What to do with it is now the question ? 

We perceive that'the Trustees have advertised 
for some one to take charge of it; but whether 
with or without the means of Po me is not stated 
in their notice. If they can find any smart man, 
with a wife, who will take charge of it, for ten 
years, and improve its condition, under their su- 
pervision, taking the produce for his services, 
this will relieve them of much anxiety, and pos- 
sibly show that a worn-out farm can be redeemed. 
Here is one of the best enterprises for farmers, 
within our knowledge. Smart young men, with 
healthy wives, now is your chance. Better labor 
here than on the prairies of the West. 

February 24, 1858. Essex. 

REMARKS.—Few, if any, doubt that the opera- 
tions of the county agricultural societies of Mas- 
sachusetts have been productive of much good; 
that they will continue to do as much good in the 
future, as in the past, admits of a doubt. The 
keen edge of their novelty is worn off, and the 
people are inquiring whether some new field of 
enterprise may not be entered, promising better 
results? In the acquisition of the “Treadwell 
Farm in Topsfield,” by the Essex county society, 
there is the initiatory movement precisely in the 
right direction, which we have often suggested, 
but which has not yet met with public favor. We 
therefore respectfully beg leave to suggest to the 
Trustees of the Essex society that the Zreadwell 
Farm shall in future become the scene and cen- 
tre of all their operations,—and that it shall bear 
testimony upon its face of the acknowledged skill 
of these Trustees to make it blossom as a rose, at 
a living profit. And, 

1. We suggest that an accurate survey of the 
farm be made, and the actual value be ascertained 
of what it may be sold for, for farming purposes. 

2. That photographic views of the buildings 
and their surroundings be taken, and an accurate 
description be made of them, both inside and out. 
To which add a faithful account of all the fields, 
pastures, forests and roads of the farm, showing 
how much wood or timber there is standing up- 
on it, how much hay is cut per acre, and where, 
how much stock it was capable of pasturing last 
summer, how much corn, grain, fruit and vegeta- 
bles were raised, and in every way the precise 
condition and increase of the farm. Let these 
descriptions be criticised by a visiting committee, 
corrected if necessary, and then filed in the ar- 
chives of the society for future comparison. 

' 3. The farm is now ready to receive an impress 
from the genius and skill of the Board of Trus- 





tees—how and what they shall direct, it is not 
pertinent for us to suggest. 

4. As it would become necessary that the Trus- 
tees should occasionally see the farm, it is sug- 
gested that all their meetings for the transaction 
of Society business should take place there, in 
addition to the visits of any supervising com- 
mittee. 

5. Prepare the farm for and hold all the annu- 
al Exhibitions upon it, where all, having a com- 
mon interest, can meet upon common ground, 
If necessary to erect new buildings for farm pur- 
poses, erect them as far as possible with movable 
partitions, so as to accommodate the wants of the 
exhibition,—and convert the barn floor into a 
grand fruit room for the fruit show, if you can- 
not do any better. Here let every thing centre, 
and here, at home, on your own soil, under your 
own roofs, will soon congregate such crowds of 
the substantial and intelligent people of your 
county as will make your exhibitions more popu- 
lar than your itinerary plan can ever do. 

6. Here, directed by the wisdom of your Board, 
will grow up examples of great practical utility 
to the farmers of the county in many things: 
In the buildings you construct, in the fields you 
lay out, in the stock you rear, the crops you har- 
vest, the implements you use, the manner in 
which you plow, make your hay, drain, subsoil, 
or irrigate, and in the modes of feeding stock, in 
the raising of fruit, roots, and 1sany minor mat- 
ters, but still matters of importance. 

In witnessing the productions of other parts of 
the county, concentrated upon the farm, the visi- 
tor may also behold the farm itself, learn what it 
has yielded, and by the Trustees’ records, how 
the crops were produced, and at what profit. 

We had hoped Middlesex would take the lead 
in this movement—but it is the good fortune of 
Essex to possess the means of starting first. We 
hope she will give her sister counties a noble ex- 
ample. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE THINGS I RAISE---NO. 8. 
JENNY LIND POTATO. 

This is a very productive sort, the potatoes 
schon very large, shaped somewhat like the 

ohan, except longer; the eyes are deep sunk, 
color light red, almost pink. This variety sports 
so that sometimes an entirely white potato will 
be found among them. Itis a profitable sort for 
cattle and pigs; not very good for table use, as it 
is yellow meat and a little strong. This is iden- 
tical with the Rhode Island Seedling. 


POGIES. 

This is the same potato that was cultivated 
some years ago under the name of Cow Horn. It 
is long, flat and smooth, the eyes are scarcely per- 
ceptible, color dark purple, almost black ; meat 
purple next the skin, inside nearly white; mod- 
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erately productive, fine for baking and good for 
boiling ; rots badly in some localities. This va- 
riety does well in Nova Scotia, from whence Bos- 
ton market is supplied. I think it equal, if not 
superior, to all other potatoes for baking. 

The Bullard’s Seedling, Cristy, Fluke Kidney, 

“Lapstone Kidney, Old Kidney, Irish Cups, White 
Cups, Bowen’s Sealing’ Lady Finger, Vermont 
Whites, Calico, Pink Eyes, Black Chenango, Mex- 
ican, Prescott, Crackers, and many others that I 
could name that I have tried for years, are not 
worthy of general or extensive cultivation. 

It was my intention when I begun these arti- 
cles to continue them through the winter and 
spring, having made notes on all the matters of 
which I intend to speak, but having in some way 
lost or mislaid the memoranda, I may not trouble 
you and your readers with my loose remarks. I 
shall give more attention another season to the 
various vegetables, new and old, and shall per- 
haps give you some of the results of my labors. 
I shall give you one or two articles on the Chinese 
Sugar Cane, giving the results of my experi- 
ments, &c. James F.C. HYDE, 

Newton Centre, Feb. 15, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SAWED SHINGLES. 


The time has past when the farmers of New Eng- 
land raised the raw material for their own clothes, 
and when our grandmothers could rival Manches- 
ter or Lowell in the manufacture of substantial 
fabrics. We sometimes sigh for those good old 
times ; especially when the slight intrusion of a 
kaot or nail against our new and ready-made 
pants show marked symptoms of premature ex- 
posure and early decay. There are many of the 
customs, habits and materials of by-gone days 
that I wish were with us still; not the least among 
which are old-fashioned rift shingles ; and while 
my hand is in wishjng, I would have them at the 
old-fashioned price, which was about two dollars 
per thousand. But alas! I have failed of many 
a pleasant ride, because wishing didn’t bring the 
horses. [ might just as well look for the return 
of the hand spinning-wheel and loom, at the pres- 
ent prices of labor and manufactured goods, or 
the method of transportation and communication 
of fifty years ago, as to advocate the use of such 
shingles as were made then, when the lumber in 
its native forests was as abundant as the rocks 
of the granite hills where it grew. Then, when 
the farmer had a leisure day, he could go into 
the woods, and rive a thousand shingles, which 
he could afford to sell for a less price than the 
cheapest sawed shingles are now sold for. 

I saw an article in the Farmer of Jan. 9th, in 
which the writer strongly condemns the use of 
sawed shingles. He thinks “the community have 
paid about enough for experiment, and it is about 
time to have it awakened to its true interest.” 
SodolI. An experiment of forty years with an 
increasing demand, is pretty conclusive that it is 
awakened, and finds its true interest in using 
sawed shingles. 


Sap shingles, so called, are a cheap kind of 
sawed shingles that are used extensively in Rock-| - 


ingham and other counties in N. H., with good 
satisfaction ; costing about two dollars and twenty- 
five cents per thousand. It is thought that com- 


mon roofs can be kept covered with this quality 
of shingles at a less expense than with the best 
sawed or rift shingles. Since the edict has gone 
forth that “man shall eat bread in the sweat of his 
brow,” it matters but little whether a man ex- 
pends fifty dollars in covering his house once 
with good shingles, or the same amount in cover- 
ing it twice with a cheaper article, if he can make 
it pay. 

n the article above referred to, it is said, “there 
are very few sawed shingles that are not sawed 
cross-grained, as it is called. This comes of ne- 
cessity in the use of the saw, and it is unavoida- 
ble that the rain will at once penetrate the entire 
shingle.” 

Iam aware that moisture penetrates soft wood 
very rapidly, and more so in the direction of the 
grain than across it, and perhaps there are some 
kinds of wood so porous that water will filter 
through it; but such timber is not usually sawed 
into shingles; most of the sawed shingles are 
made from pine, spruce and cedar, which will 
not leak water until they become rotten or worn 
out, however cross-grained they may have been 
sawed. 

The writer also attributes the rusting of the 
nails to sawed shingles; but by a little investi- 
gation he will, without doubt, find it attributable 
to their contact with salt water. It is believed 
that the complaints of shingles rusting the nails 
is mostly confined to sea-board towns and east- 
ern shingles. Sap shingle, eighteen inches long, 
costing $2,25 per thousand, will last without 
leaking from twelve to fifteen years. Admitting 
Ithat they will remain sound only twelve years, 
‘also admitting that the best rift shingle, the same 
length, i. e. 18 inches, to cost $5,25 per thousand, 
and last any length of time, however long; the 
sawed shingles are the cheapest. For it will be 
observed that allowing seventy-five cents per 
thousand for laying the shingles, which is a fair 
price, it costs three dollars per thousand less, to 
shingle a roof with sawed sap shingles than it 
does with the best rift shingles; which, with the 
interest, would amount to six dollars in twelve 
years, the time which the shingles are presumed 
to last. Thus it will be readily seen that the sum 
which it would cost to cover a roof with the best 


rift shingles, would keep it shingled forever with 
sawed shingles, allowing them to rot every twelve 


years. JONATHAN A. ROBINSON. 
‘remont, N. H., 1858. 





TREMENDOUS HoGs!!—Mr. J. W. Brack, of 
Jobstown, N. J., sends us an account of some 
hogs which “beatall nater.” He says Jsaac Har- 
rison, of New Hanover, slaughtered 35 recently, 
whose total weight was 19,415 pounds, and their 
average weight 554 Ibs. 

Joseph K. Hulme, of Fountain Green, 21 hogs, 
averaging 4554 lbs.! Joseph Newbold, of Wrights- 
| town, 26, averaging 461 lbs. per hog! Same town, 
Alex. Shrove, 21, averaging 5324 lbs.! And 
| Tuomas Hood, of Shelltown, 44 hogs, averaging 





5334 lbs. per hog. The average age of the hogs 
was 20 months, and they had no feed but grass 
between May and September last. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING LANDS. 


Mr. Brown :—Since it is a cherished principle 
with most farmers, that short articles upon prac- 
tical agriculture are of the most general interest, 
I am induced to give a few thoughts upon mow- 
ing lands, and perhaps add some upon kindred 
subjects. On most farms in New England, there 
is a proportion of moist and dry soils. The usu- 
al method of applying manures to dry soils by 
plowing and thorough incorporation is, I think, 
approvable. In the treatment of moist or wet 
soils, quite a different practice should be pursued. 
Since the hay crop is of more general value than 
any other in New England, it is of the utmost 
importance that we husband well our resources, 
for its greater production. Dry soils I would re- 
commend for pasturage, and wet or moist for 
mowing, reserving, however, so much of the dry 
as is needed for cultivation. Wet soils, to be pre- 
pared for manureal treatment and a high produc- 
tive condition, should first be drained either by 
open ditches, or by that better way, underdrain- 
ing with tile, or stone. The latter method has 
been fully treated by Henry F. FRENCH, who, 
by theory and practice, has beautified and vivified 
many cold and desolate places in our own land; 
and who, by the way, as a traveller, has found in 
Switzerland, Deity, where Bayard Taylor only 
found Humanity. 

When the soil has been rid of its surplus wa- 
ter, then level and smooth the surface by such 
means as are most available. Now it is in a con- 
dition for top dressing. My practice has been for 
several past years to throw up swamp muck in 
the early fall, in a sort of wind row, letting it re- 
main.until another fall, when it can be handled 
most rapidly with a six tined manure-fork. I cart 
this into my hog and barn-yard, and also barn- 
cellar; this is to remain still another year, when 
the most of it becomes a highly concentrated ma- 
nure, putting to shame, in its results, the specific 
and patent manures, which are crowded upon the 
public by false pretences. A portion of this ma- 
nure I put into a heap near my corn field, and 
cover with soil or sand, and the remainder is ap- 
ae to my moist mowing fields as soon as may 

e after the second cutting of grass has been com- 
pleted. I wish usually to apply from twenty to 
twenty-five loads of twenty bushels each to the 
acre. This course, if systematically and persist- 
ingly adhered to, will produce two crops of grass 
every year of the finest quality, containing most, 
if not all, the elements of health and nutrition 
needed by cattle, especially milch cows. 

I wish to add in this connexion, in view of the 
vast resources which may be found in our moist 
soils, that I regard the root culture of doubtful 
expediency as extra food for stock. It is well 
known that the main ingredient of all roots is 
water, and it would seem cheaper and far more 
sensible to furnish drink to cattle by the common 
methods of hydrostatics than by lacerated hands, 
aching heads and broken backs. 

I wish to enter my protest against the ruinous 
—— of fall or spring feeding of our mowing 

ands. When once made smooth, elastic, and po- 
rous, ho man can receive any adequate advantage, 
by turning on to such a field a drove of cattle or 
horses to race over and change this beautiful 
field into a broken and jagged bed. 





All damp soils should be kept as light and po- 
rous as possible, so that the rain may discharge 
its ammonia into every fibre and tissue of it. 

Let our pastures be enlarged, and so supersede 
the necessity of feeding our mowing lands, and 
let the limits of our mowing fields be diminished, 
so that labor and capital may be better expend- 
ed, and my word for it, two blades of grass will 
grow where but one grew before in our oe 
lands, and our pastures, not over stocked, wi 
become rich oak highly productive by the free 
working of vegetable laws. 

East Hardwick, Vt., Feb. 15, 1858. 


8. G. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REAL ESTATE IN RUTLAND CoO., VT. 
THE EFFECT OF THE MONEY PRESSURE ON IT. 


I know not howit may be in other sections of 
Vermont, but in Rutland county farms have come 
into market within the last three months, and 
have been sold almost daily at prices varying 
from twenty-five to forty per-cent. less than at 
any other period within the past ten years. The 
question is often asked, why is it that so many of 
our farmers are selling their farms at such re- 
duced prices ? 

In no part of Vermont has land been valued as 
high as in Rutland county, during the past twen- 
ty years. Farmers have ascertained that not one 
farm in fifty has or can be made to pay four per 
cent. upon the assessed value thereof. Many of 
us find ourselves much in the predicament of a 
foot ir a small boot, and we are pretty well con- 
vinced that he who is in debt, and paying six per 
cent. interest, must remain in debt for a series of 
years to come. In other words, we fully believe that 
farming cannot be as good business for ten years 
to come, as it has been for the last ten years. 
What then ought those farmers to do who are 
largely in debt? What is a safe course to pur- 
sue? JI say, sell out and pay up; and if we have 
anything left buy smaller farms, or go West where 
land is cheaper than in Rutland county. So say 
a large portion of the farmers of this vicinity. 

I see that not only the country papers, but the 
city papers also, are crowded with advertisments 
of “Farms for Sale.” There are twenty such 
notices now, where there was one a year ago. Am 
I wrong in believing that all kinds of peopert 
are destined to be cheap for many years? Am 
wrong in my conclusion that real estate here in 
the East, as well as the West, has materially de- 
preciated, and that it will have to remain so? 

Castleton, January 12, 1858. L. 8. 


RemMARKS.—This is the first complaint of the 


kind that has come to our knowledge. The gen- 
eral effect is, when commercial business is em- 
barrassed, and men recently engaged in it are 
thrown out of employment, they yield to the 
common desire of-man, and seek the form. Such 
has been the case in this region since the late re 
vulsion ; farms are in quick demand, and at fair 
prices. It is difficult for us to perceive how the 
good people of Rutland county have sustained 
themselves on farms where not one in fifty pays 
four per cent. on their assessed valuation. A 
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farm worth $3,000 would only give $120 at four 
per cent. Now does L. 8. believe that such a 
farm would not yield more than that sum, even 
if it was turned to pasture, or left for a growth 
of wood alone! The difficulty of the matter lies 
in another direction, we think; in the want of 
proper cultivation, But more or less capital is 
indispensable. A farm is much like a mine. 
There must be capital with which to work it and 
bring to light the precious metals which lie hid- 
den far below, or they never will appear. It is 
unreasonable to expect a farm worth only $1000 
to produce an annual income equal to that sum: 
But upon tolerably good land, whatever capital is 
judiciously expended will usually give an annual 
interest of fifteen per cent. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FIELD ROLLER---FOUL IN THE FOOT-- 
TO PREVENT PUMPS FREEZING. 


FRIEND Brown :—I subscribed for the New 
England Farmer last October, but, through the 
negligence of either the post master or myself, I 
did not receive any of the numbers until this 
month, then I received them all. In looking them 
over some ideas were suggested to me which I 
thought might benefit some of your readers. 

In reply to Mr. Dimon, I agree with Mr. Hol- 
brook as to the value of the roller. My father 
and myself have used one a number of years, and 
consider it one of the farming tools which ought 
not to be dispensed with. Although within a few 
years it seems to be more highly appreciated 
than formerly, it is not in that general use, which 
its merits demand. The roller can be used to 
great advantage on the mowing land in the 
spring; it rolls in all bunches and small stones ; 


warm and prevent its freezing. Care should be 
taken to have everything made tight to prevent 
the steam from escaping. My pump has been 
thus covered for many years, and although it 
stands in a very exposed place, yet, during the 
extreme cold of the past winter, it has only 
slightly frozen over a fewtimes. This remedy is 
very simple, and if done thoroughly, very effec- 
tive, and saves the trouble of letting off the water 
or covering the pump with straw or bundles of 
stalks, which is useless. A. 
Last Lexington, 1858, 





For the New England Farmer. 


CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR ON 
QUINCE STOCKS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Can any dependence be placed 
upon this stock, for the pear, as far north as this 
place, lat. 43°, where the mercury frequently falls 
from 20 to 30° below zero, and where the quince 
itself is not hardy, but is almost surely killed to 
the surface of the ground, although the roots usu- 
ally escape injury? 

s the Angers quince more hardy than the 
other varieties ? 

I have for several years annually set a few 
trees on quince, but they have not succeeded well, 
but have mostly been killed the first winter from 
cold or some other cause. 

Would the trees prove more hardy to procure 
stocks and buds here, thus raising trees in the 
vicinity where they are to grow than those raised 
in the vicinity of Boston? If so, how can the 
trees be protected so the stock will not winter- 
kill until the trees are set where they are to re- 
remain permanently ? AGRICOLA. 

Rutland, Feb. 10, 1858. 


REMARKS.—We sent the above queries to ous 
of the most successful pear growers in this coun- 





the larger stones and all other substance which 
will interfere with the scythe may be laid on the 
roller and carried to the end of the field. It! 
should never be used on wet land ; itis worse than 
useless—is injurious ; instead of leaving the soil 
light, as on dry land, it renders it hard and clam-| 
my, and the heat of the sun will bake it so that) 
it will crack like clay. Mr. Holbrook omitted to 
mention this fact, which I consider very impor- 
tant, as it probably explains the objection many | 


persons have to the roller. | 
CURE FOR FOUL IN THE FOOT. 

A simple cure for the Foul inthe Foot. After| 
cleaning the foot, pour ina few drops of spirits of| 
turpentine, and unless in very aggravated cases, 
two or three applications will be sufficient. I have | 
always used it, and when applied in season have| 
never known its failing. | 


HOW TO PREVENT FREEZING OF PUMPS. 
| 


In winter, I often hear complaints of freezing} 
of pumps; to prevent this; cover your well with| 


try, Col. WILDER, who, with. his accustomed 
kindness and promptitude, at once sent us the 
subjoined remarks :— 


I reply, to the first question, yes, if any variety 
of the pear is hardy in Rutland—if the selection 
of varieties is judicious, and the junction where 


the stock is grafted be covered, at the time of 
planting, with three or four inches of soil. 

To the second, I answer, that I‘have never dis- 

covered any difference as to the hardiness of the 
Angers or Fontenay quince, nor do I believe that 
one is preferable to the other as a stock for the 
pear. 
: To the third, I reply, experience must be the 
guide. Quince stocks two or three years old, 
with well ripened wood, whether grown here, or 
at Rutland, will withstand the severe alternations 
of weather better than those of younger grafting, 
but to either, it would be a great safeguard if 
they could be covered a few inches high with old 
compost, or decayed manure. 

Pears on the quince should be planted in a 


a high platform; then prepare a box fifteen or|luxuriant deep soil and be abundantly supplied 
eighteen inches square ; according to the size of with nutriment and good cultivation. If planted 
your pump, and sufficiently high to cover the|so deep that the point of junction may be three or 
nose; cut a hole around the pump as large as four inches below the surface of the soil, the pear 
the box will admit. The steam arising from the/will frequently form roots independent of the 
water in the well into the box will keep the pump quince, and thus combine early fruiting from 
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the quince and the strength and longevity of 
the pear stock. For instance, of trees of the same 
variety standing side by side in my own grounds 
for twelve years, and enjoying the same treat- 
ment, those on the quince stock have attained a 
larger size, and have borne for nine years abun- 
dant crops, while those upon the pear stock have 
yielded but very little fruit. 

“ In a word, so far as my experience extends, I 
can see no difference in the hardiness of the same 
variety of pear, whether on the quince or on its 
own roots. Some varieties are not suited to the 
quince stock, others grow vigorously and bear 
abundantly. Some are as hardy in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine as in Massachusetts. 
These remarks are made without reference to ex- 
traordinary climactic influences such as distin- 
guished the winter of 1857. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


REMARKS.—We hope you will; this is a sub- 
ject of importance to a large number of our 
readers. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


MEASUREMENT OF CORN. 

Mr. Epitor:—I am most happy to greet our 
venerable friend, M. A., of P., again in the field. 
What he says of his own knowledge, I should as 
soon credit, as the sayings of any other man. I 
believe him, also, foes worthy of the appellation 
model farmer, given him by Daniel Webster. But 
when he tells the public that a crop of corn 
measured. one hundred and forty-five bushels to 
the acre, (this was the quantity, I think,) by a 
certain measurement of so many pounds for a 
bushel, weighed green in the ear, as it first comes 
from the field, I think the statement was not 
generally understood. A bushel is a bushel— 
neither more nor less—and is determined by the 
number of cubic inches. Corn is corn, when clear 
from the cob, fairly seasoned, fit to be ground. 
Any other mode of measurement does not accord 
with my notions of propriety. This must be my 
apology for strictures upon the mode of measur- 
ing heretofore used in the county of Plymouth. 

February 6, 1858, 


CELERY. 


Mr. Epiror:—I at last appeal to you and 
your intelligent readers to inform me of a prop- 
er way to cultivate celery for market purposes. I 
have inquired in other directions, but thus far 
have failed. ' 

1, Which is the best way to make a bed to 
prevent the ravages of the gnat, fly or worm, so 
a to the young plant while in the 

ed? 


2. What soil is best for rapid and tall growth ? 

3. How should the plants be set, what distance 
apart the rows, how deep the trenches, and what 
distance the plants ? 

4. How much manure should be covered or 
mixed with the earth before the plants are set ? 

5. How often, and how many times should it 
be hilled ? 

6. Ave there any of the noted fertilizers of the 
day which will answer the place of manure for cel- 
ery? Will not some combination of guano, 


bone dust, or other patent enricher, answer for 
manure P 


7. Is there anything which will prevent rust or 
blast? This is one of the worst evils the farmer 
has to contend with in raising this plant. 

8. Which is the best time to hill up, in damp 
or dry weather ? 

9. How can it be preserved through the win- 
ter, in an acre or two,so as to be handy to get at 
during the winter? 

I will pay $25 to any one who will answer fully 
and give such directions as will enable me suc- 
cessfully to obviate the difficulties of the 1st, 7th 
and 9th questions; they shall have their money 
as soon as I prove their directions. CELERY. 

Johnson’s Creek, N. Y. 

REMARKS.—We usually raise celery for family 
use only, and have no particular difficulty in get- 
ting good plants. There are persons among our 
correspondents who cultivate it largely, and who 
may throw much light upon the subject if they 
will. Please send it along—we will scatter it to 
the million. 


WHITEWASH FOR SHINGLES. 


I wish to make the inquiry whether white- 
wash is an actual preservative? I have read 
somewhere of dipping shingles in whitewash and 
salt. 


Burlington, Jan., 1858. 

ReMaRKs.—We have had no personal experi- 
ence in this matter, but have been told that 
shingles dipt into boiling whitewash containing 
a little salt, will last indefinitely. If there were 
much salt it might corrode the nails and cause 
them to break off. Perhaps the safest way would 
be to use the lime alone. 


ABOUT BUCKWHEAT. 


Please to inform me how, and at what time, to 
sow and harvest buckwheat to advantage. 

How shall I prepare and use lime for manure ? 

Jaffrey, N. H., 1858, D. 8. 

REMARKS.—When buckwheat is intended for 
seed, it should be sown about the middle of June, 
and then the crop will be in early enough to al- 
low the grain to be perfectly matured before the 
usual frosts. Harvest when the grain is fairly 
glazed, to prevent its shedding. 

There is no better way to prepare lime for ag- 
ricultural purposes, to our knowledge, than by 
mixing it with muck. But if the landis a moist, 
granitic soil, containing an abundance of vegeta- 
ble matter, then scatter the lime broadcast over 
it, at the rate of five bushels per acre. 


WINTER BUTTER-MAKING IN VERMONT. 


Last winter I had two farrow cows, consequent- 
ly our dairy came in winter; but cows should be 
made profitable, whether they are summer or win- 
ter cows. I gave them one quart of meal each 
per day, and good care; so they gave a tolerable 





mess of milk through the winter. Pains were 
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taken to have milking done in such a manner 
that the butter tasted perfectly well. The milk 
was set on shelves made for the purpose in the 
room where we lived, which proved sufficiently 
warm for the cream to rise in thirty-six hours. 
The cream was then taken off and set in a cold 
back buttery every day through the week, which, 
of course, was frozen as hard as a stone. 

The day previous to the churning evening, the 
cream was set in a warm place about the stove, 
and stirred as it thawed, uetil it was about the 
temperature of 45°. Care was taken not to have 
it melt. Under this treatment I never churned 
over thirty-one minutes, and often the butter 
came in fifteen minutes. 

The butter came hard, and it cut as hard as 
that made in June. Carrot juice is an advan- 
tage to the taste as well as to the looks of win- 
ter-made butter. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Reading, Vt., Feb., 1858. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have recently read in the 
Maine Farmer, published at Augusta, the doings 
of the Board of Agriculture, in Maine, at their 
annual meeting in January. A prominent object 
of this Board seems to be to give information to 
the people of what is done, and to advise them 
what is best to be done. I like this plan of ac- 
tion much. It is of no use to have such a Board, 
if they meet only occasionally to compare notes 
with each other, without putting forward their 
wisdom in a form to be understood and enjoyed 
by the people. Why not give a detailed account 
of what they do in your paper? How can you 
find anything more instructive to the farmers of 
the State, than the concentrated wisdom of their 
best farmers, as developed in their Board of Ag- 
riculture? If it is not so—then it has failed to 
fulfil the object for which it was organized. 

Feb. 20, 1858. INQUIRER. 


REMARKS.—Our columns are always open to 
spread before the people in them the doings of 
our State Board of Agriculture—but we cannot 
publish unless such doings are furnished us. 


VEGETABLES AND FROST. 


Will you, or some of your correspondents fa- 
miliar with agricultural chemistry, inform me 
why certain vegetables, as the different species of 
turnip, cabbage, &c., are able to resist the action 
of frost so much more than the different species 
of the vine, pumpkin, squash, &c., as also the po- 
tato and tomato ? Is it owing to adifferent chem- 
ical composition? If so, what is the particular el- 
ement, or what the combination of elements that 
produces the result ? J 

Wendell, Jan. 23, 1858. 

ReMARKS.—We sent the above queries to Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, an eminent chemist of this city, 
who kindly replied as follows :— 

Boston, Feb., 1858. 

Dear Sir :—On my return home I found your 


note of 28th ult., and in reply would state that| 


the different powers of resistance to frost, char- 


acteristic of certain vegetables, cannot depend on| 





their chemical constitution, but must be owing to 
their organic structure and vitality. 

The Chinese yam, for instance, and the pars- 
nip, bear a frost below zero without injury, 
yet they contain a large proportion of water, 
which must freeze, expand, and rupture the cel- 
lular structure of the plant, but still the plants 
grow as well as ever. So with the vines and 
other plants you name, the water congeals but 
the effects are quite different. C. T. Jackson. 


PEACH TREES. 


T learn from the most extensive grower of the 
each in Essex county, (he having over 3000 trees 
in his orchard in bearing condition,) that he lost 
about 1500 new budded stocks the last winter, by 
reason of the snow and ice gathering around 
them so closely that when a thaw came, it slipped 
down and rubbed off the buds. This was a seri- 
ous loss, as there is an anxious solicitude to ob- 
tain promising trees. This obstacle to their cu < 
ture was new to me, though I think it might be 
prevented by proper care. I am quite sure the 
trees will not be thus incumbered the present 
winter, unless the snows are much more abun- 
dant than they have yet been. P. 
Jan. 29, 1858. 


HOW IS SUMAC USED ? 

I wish to inquire what part of the sumac tree 
is used, how cured, &c.? There are two kinds 
here, the ball and the blossom, or poison sumac, 
so called on account of its being a little poison- 
ous to some. Joun L. MAxwELL. 

Guilford, Vt., 1858. __ 


TO PROTECT PEACH TREES FROM BORERS. 


Remove the earth from the base of the tree, in 
such a manner as to leave a hollow around the 
tree, into whxh pour boiling water. This pro- 
cess should be repeated two or three times dur- 
ing the summer. M. A. HawLey. 

Loda, Il., Feb., 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EGYPTIAN MILLET. 


‘Mr. Eprror:—The Egyptian millet I have 
found much preferable to any other crop for feed- 
ing green to stock. ‘Two or three crops can be 
obtained in a season, as it springs immediately 
up after being cut. Cows, horses or hogs eat it 
readily and thrive upon it. Ihave raised it for 
the past three years with a view of testing its 
actual value for soiling, and will give my experi- 
ments, leaving the reader to judge of its value. 

In 1856 I sowed 10 rods to the millet; about 
the last of July commenced to cut and feed to 
five cows each morning, for six weeks. This was 
at just the time when the pastures were dry and 
feed usually short. The cows were turned to 
pasture each day, till it was estimated that we 
made ten dollars worth more of butter in conse- 
quence of the 10 rods of millet. This season I 
sowed one-fourth acre to the millet and fed to a 
yearling bull, which gained in a few days over 
four months 320 pounds, or about 2} pounds daily. 
Stock fed upon the millet a short time prefer it 
to the best hay. I think it well adapted to feed 
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to cows to increase their milk; it is sweet, and 
consequently must be nutritious. The seed is 
about the size of clover-seed, and from one root 
I have counted 24 stalks as large as a man’s fin- 

er, and will grow, if not cut at all, from 8 to 9 
eet high. I furnished seed to farmers in small 
quantities last season in different parts of the 
country, and as far as heard from, it 1s ronounced 
the best crop for soiling purposes. here “a 
turing is short, many are obliged to keep their 
cows up all summer, and many who have pastures 
would find it greatly to their advantage to feed 
some green crop to their cows once a day, dur- 
ing the dry season, which most always occurs in 
August. I first saw the seed in South Carolina, 
and have some on hand, which I will send to 
those who wish to try it at a reasonable price. 
One pound of the seed 1s sufficient for thirty rods. 

FRANKLIN H. WILLIAMS. 

Sunderland, Mass., 1858. 

RemaRrks.—The article accompanying this, on 
the culture of the Chinese Sugar Cane, we omit 
because we have already given that subject so 
much room and prominence, that other matters 
demand our space, for the present, at least. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SALT MARSHES. 
Improved by Drainage—Cost of Drainage—Value of the Mud— 
How to Compost it—Where to use it, anda promise of more light. 


Mr. Eviror :—Farmers who live near the sea- 
coast, seem to me, never realize all the advanta- 
ges within their reach; vegetable matter from the 
ocean, mud. from rivers and creeks, and sods from 
the marshes are all valuable fertilizers ; a few facts 
in relation to my own practice the present sea- 
son may be of some value to my brother farmers. 

In November I employed a man to cut ditches 
on my salt marsh, thirty inches deep, eight wide 
and two hundred and twenty rods in length: I 
paid the usual price in this vicinity, ten cents a 
rod for digging and piling the sods so as the tide 


could not float them away. This winter one of 


my neighbors who had but little to do, agreed to 
cart the whole, two miles, to my barn cellar, for 
twenty-five dollars, which he has performed to 
my satisfaction. Thus you perceive I have more 
than forty cords of a valuable absorbent, in the 


right place, and my marsh ditched for the sum of 


forty-seven dollars. I consider this material from 
the salt marsh preferable to that from the fresh 
meadow, as it is a finer and more thoroughly de- 
cayed vegetable matter, and the salt it contains 
renders it more valuable. The manure of twenty 
cows is dropped into the barn cellar, the urine 
saturates the sods, the hogs root over the mixture 
and eat the roots of the grass contained in the 
sods with great apparent relish, and the whole 
becomes quite equal to fine cow manure, particu- 
larly when applied to gravelly or sandy soils. 
The salt marsh is greatly improved, and accord- 
ing to my former experience, will increase the 
value of the crop of hay in quality and quantity. 
I may ata future time give my views in relation 
to mud as a fertilizer, to be obtained from creeks 
and rivers. N. 
Dorchester, Jan. 8, 1858. 


FIFTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 


(REPORTED FOR THE FARMER BY ZENAS T. HAINES.] 


At the fifth regular weekly Legislative Agricu!- 
tural Meeting, last Tuesday eyening, the topic of 
discussion was, “The renovation of worn-out 
soils.” 

The meeting was called to order by Senator 
FELTON, of Worcester. 

Senator Merca cr, of Worcester, presided. On 
assuming the chair he remarked that it had been 
said that he who made two spears of grass grow 
where one grew before was a public benefactor. 
He presumed there were gentlemen here capable 
of telling how that thing could be done. 

Senator FELTON thought the pastures of Mas- 
sachusetts needed renovation. About forty years 
ago, they would carry about double the stock 
they do now. He knew farms in his own vicin- 
ity where this was the case. How should they 
renovate these lands? Some had used leached 
ashes and guano, but he believed to little pur- 
pose. Some recommended compost and barn 
manure, and plowing and seeding ; but our rocky 
pastures could not easily be plowed. He believed 
that they could be renovated to a great extent: 
by keeping sheep upon them. They destroyed 
briers, bushes and the troublesome indigo weed 
so prevalent in our pastures. He had no doubt 
that plowing and manuring, where it was possi- 
ble, would produce fresher and richer feed. He: 
had known this tried with very excellent effect. 

Mr. Ricuarpson, of Franklin, said a great 

|proportion of the lands in his vicinity, particu- 
larly the pastures, had greatly deteriorated. He 
jhad a comfortable share of such lands on his own 
hands. He had a pasture which had commenced 
growing to bushes. He decided to let one-half 
of it grow to woodland, and eradicate the bushes 
from the other; this he plowed and cultivated 
with profit. He subdued the bushes by summer 
tilling, and avoided turning in his cattle till the 
grass was well set. He generally sowed some 
kind of grain with the grass seed. 

Deacon ALLEN, of Oakham, thought farmers 
went over too much land. He liked the idea of 
letting worn-out thin land grow to pines. He had 
noticed that plowing thin land in the vicinity of 
pine trees operates to catch the pine seeds, which 
germinated and grew with great rapidity. When 
a boy, he saw in Braintree thirteen cows and a 
bull more than amply provided with feed from 
ten acres of land, which to his mind, was strong 
proof that a little land well cultivated was the 
true system. 

Mr. FELTON inquired if this was worn-out or 
well-cultivated land at the time it was first used 
as a pasture. Deacon ALLEN had understood that 
it was always well cultivated, and deeply plowed, 
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Mr. Denny, of Barre, had cultivated carrots 
and fruit on gravelly soil by deep tillage. 

W. J. BUCKMINSTER recommended mixing 
soils as the most available means of renovating 
worn-out lands. If there was manure enough the 
problem would at once be solved, but there was 
not. He would add sand to clayey lands, and 
clay to sandy lands. There had been remarkable 
results from covering soil, by which saltpetre and 
nitre was engendered. Keep something grow- 
ing and keep turning in green crops. This would 
very much benefit the soil. If the process of 
growing could be kept up, something would be 
growing. It was their business to know by what 
process soils would grow stronger or weaker. 
Deep tillage was important, for it enabled the air 
to permeate the soil and deposit its gases. The 
atmosphere was the great renovating store-house. 
Burnt materials, as burnt clay, were good for 
soil. Pulverized granite was also good. The 
soil asked but little beside the atmosphere, if the 
plow was kept going. 

Mr. SparnHAwK, of Boston, wanted to know 
the cause of the deterioration of our pastures. 
Young cattle took from a pasture different ele- 
ments from those taken by fat cattle. Cows 
again took different elements from either of the 
others. A young animal takes from the soil much 
pitrogen, which goes to form the bone, horns and 
hair. Cows consume the important ingredient 
of phosphorus. Fat cattle take no carbon. A 
compost of liquids, muck, ashes, salt, &c., was 
the thing needed on worn-out pastures. It de- 
pends upon your pasturage whether you make 
good butter andcheese. Sand was an important 
fertilizer, but it must be combined with potash. 

Mr. HowarD, of the Cultivator, thought the 
plan of renovating pastures by compost manures 
could only be available in exceptional cases.— 
Draining was an important desideratum in re- 
deeming this class of lands for the purpose of 
getting rid of a deposition of substances on the 
subsoil injurious to vegetation. Among these 
substances was iron, which could not be decom- 
posed except by draining or subsoiling. Next to 
draining, irrigation might be of great advantage. 
Water consisted of various elements, and it was 
only a certain part of these that were beneficial. 
Running water best contributed these fertilizing 
elements. Among the fertilizers, wood ashes 
composted with muck would operate favorably 
upon granitic soils. So of plaster. Guano had 
in some instances quadrupled the crop of grass 
on moist pastures. He had known farmers to 
pen their cattle at night, and then apply the 
droppings to those parts of pasture land most in 
need of manure. It might be well to use the 
plow, if manure was to be plentifully applied; 
vtherwise it would be better not to plow. 





He} 


believed we had much land in Massachusetts 
upon which no attempts of renovation should be 
made—lands which would be worth more for’ 
wood. This discrimination should be used in 
regard to this matter. Asa rule, manures must 
be made on the lands themselves. 

Mr. SHELDON, of Wilmington, said a good 
many years ago, farmers plowed up their worn-out 
pastures, and sowed them to rye and grass seeds. 
But railroads had made wood valuable, and the 
farmers in his section had found it the best poli- 
cy to let their worn-out pastures grow to wood, 
turn out some of their fields to pastures, and 
then redeem swamp land for potatoes, &c. They 
had found it more profitable to clear their 
swamps than to redeem their pastures. Worn- 
out lands in his section could be bought for $10 
an acre, and it would pay, he thought, more than 
the interest of the money in wood. The speak- 
er alluded to the great supposed loss of ammo- 
nia. He thought it was not all lost, but that the 
atmosphere took it up and returned it to the soil, 
Those disagreeable east winds of the spring 
months carried ammonia back on the farms fast- 
er than a four ox-team could do it. To show the 
practicability of turning worn-out pastures into 
woodland, the speaker mentioned a case within 
his knowledge, where in thirty years wood grew 
from the seeds at the rate of forty cords to the 
acre. 

Rev. Mr. SANGER, of Dover, remembered that 
thirteen years ago this winter, the subject of dis- 
cussion was worn-out pasture lands. Gov. Lin- 
coln presided, and recommended the harrowing 
of such lands. In Norfolk, Plymouth, Barnsta- 
ble, &c., he would let such pastures grow up to 
wood. It would be more profitable than money 
at compound interest. Mr. Morrill, of Pembroke, 
had tried this with great success. 


. Mr. Hawks, of Deerfield, said the gentleman 


who recommends the application of compost man- 
ures to pastures didn’t say how much it would 
cost. He thought it would be rather expensive, 
and that it would be better policy to let worn-out 
pastures grow up to wood. He had found a 
bushel of plaster to the acre on hilly pasture 
land to work very beneficially. We carried on 
too much land. It was better to raise 80 bush- 
els of grain to the acre, than 40 bushels. In the 
interior plaster was worth about 40 cents per 
bushel. 

Mr. Cuenry, of Holden, thought plaster the 
cheapest fertilizer for our pastures, unless the 
soil was sandy. On hilly lands where there was 
a clay subsoil it worked profitably in producing 
white clover. 

Hon. Mr. Russe, of Princeton, wished to 
confirm the remarks of the two last gentlemen. 
He never raised better potatoes than on pasture 
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land, with no manure save a little plaster in the 
hill and on the vines. He had tried growing 
wood on such lands with great success. 

Rey. L. FARNHAM, of Boston, recommeneded 
the application of clay to sandy soils. His father 
had tried it with great profit. 

Mr. SPARHAWK said a compost suitable for the 
renovation of pasture land could be made eco- 
nomically. Liquid manure, soap suds, &c., would 
all work in. 

Mr. BUCKMINSTER had heard of the excellent 
effect of plaster upon grass land as near the sea 
as Roxbury. 

Senator ADAms, of Middlesex, thought a com- 
post of manures as suggested by Mr. Sparhawk 
was highly beneficial for fields. 

Mr. Howarp had found that plaster had oper- 
ated favorably near the seain the State of Maine. 

Mr. FELTON thought there was no great diffi- 
culty of renovating worn-out lands if they could 
be plowed and meadow muck and compost ma- 
nures obtained. On the hills he would let sheep 
run, and also apply plaster. He had not been 
generally successful in the general use of plas- 
ter. On his farm, in Worcester county, there 
was but one corner where it operated. 

The chairman had read of a Scotch peer who 
set out 5000 acres of pasture to oak trees. Be- 
fore this he had rented the land for a shilling an 
acre, but the presence of the trees improved the 
grass, while the timber accumulated to the value 
of millions of dollars. 

Mr. FELTON here announced that the topic of 
discussion at the next meeting would be, “Neat 
Stock.” The meeting then adjourned. 





if you can make one cow yield 60 dollars per an- 
num, you get the interest without any risk, of 
$1000, and if your farm will support 20 cows, you 
have more than an average income on $20,000 
cash and no risk? If the hive is too small you 
must swarm. I know of no business so likely to 
succeed, or is at this moment more wanted, than 
good farmers ; if they are honest, careful of their 
tools and thoroughly understand their business, 
they will not be like most young men who leave 
the farm for cities, ruined or broken-hearted for 
want of employment. Should they take a wife 
with them, who also thoroughly understands the 
work of a farm, is cleanly and willing, they will 
e all the more welcome. 

When “Farmer’s Son” has answered these, I 
will try to answer him, and at the same time poke 
a few more at him. D. C. 

Roseville, Del., Jan., 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PUMPKINS AMONG CORN. 


In the Farmer of February 6, in answer to cer- 
tain queries of a correspondent, you express some 
oubt whether “any gain is made by the intro- 
duction of the pumpkin into the corn-field.” This 
question belongs to a class in practical farming 
which can never be settled by theory. Careful 
experiments, made under different and adverse 
circumstances, can alone settle them. And it is 
to these experiments that every intelligent far- 
mer ought to contribute something for the gen- 
eral good. : ge ; 
The question of utility in cultivating corn in 
the same field with pumpkins, is not by any means 
raised now for the first time. It is older, to my 
certain knowledge, than the “Missouri compro- 
mise,” and may date back, for aught I know, to 
the first hill of corn and the first pumpkin. As 
a general rule, I am opposed to mixed crops; yet 
there are exceptions to all rules in farming, and 
I think this matter of corn and pumpkins is one 








For the New England Farmer. 
YOUNG MEN AND THE FARM. 


Before asking “Farmer’s Son” a few questions 
that may be of use to himself and others, let me 
beg of him to get rid of the absurd idea of men 
and women being slaves. God intended that all 
should earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. This he will find to be the case if he would 
succeed in any occupation. His complaint of 
want of time for study is admirably answered by 
the remark of a late traveller ana missionary in 
Africa who has attracted much notice in Europe 
lately. He says that until he was 17 he had to 
work in a cotton-mill to assist his mother and 
educate himself, and that while at work he stud- 
ied Latin, &c., &c., proving thereby in such cases 
as “Farmer’s Son” refers to, that “where there 
is a will there is a way.” 

Now to the questions,—How many acres are 
in the farm? how many are cultivated? how far 
are you from a market? how many sons are 
there to cultivate the farm ?- have you ever 
thought or looked about you to see in what way 
you could make ge father’s farm (old man’s 
farm is too grossly disrespectful) yield twice as 
much as it does now? have you ever thought that 


of them. I would not knowingly, do anything to 
disparage the value of the corn orop, for I hold 
it to be by far the most valuable grain crop of 
New England, and indeed of any other country 
whose climate is adapted to it, and whose soil 
will not produce wheat as a staple. 

I recollect very well that my grandfather had 
all the old-fashioned prejudice in favor of raising 
pumpkins, and would plant them among corn, 
potatoes, and even beans, if the soil was rich 
enough to hold out any prospect of a crop. My 
father, on the other hand, doubted the value of 
pumpkins, and was especially opposed to any- 
thing that could, by any possibility, detract from 
the product of his pling & 3 With these opposing 
views upon the same farm, you'will perceive at 
once that there was a necessity for trying an ex- 
periment; for “a house divided against itself” 
could not stand forty years ago any better than 
it can now. Accordingly, in the year 1818, I 
think it was, the corn-field was equally divided 
by two or three rows of potatoes through the 
centre, and one-half planted to corn with pump- 
kins, and the other without. There was no per- 
ceptible difference in the growth of the corn, and 
when the field was harvested there was not a dif- 
ference of three bushels in the quantity on each 
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part, although the whole field embraced an area 
of four or five acres. Eleven large loads of hand- 
some pumpkins were considered by my grand- 
father as a weight of evidence in favor of his 
theory (or in other words, his side of the corn- 
field) which could not well be resisted. I believe 
my father, ever after that, planted pumpkins 
with his corn. 

It seems to me reasonable that a plant so well 
adapted to the shade as the pumpkin, and one 
which receives so large a share of its nutriment 
from the atmosphere, can be planted with corn, 
without injury to the latter, and without much 
detriment to the soil. Indeed, it is held by some 
intelligent farmers that the large leaves of the 
pumpkin, by shading the ground, and thus pre- 
venting the sun from dislodging the various gases 
which decompose and form soluble matter in the 
soil, to be taken up as food for the growth of 
plants, are a direct benefit to the land, to say 
nothing of the value of the pumpkin crop. It is 
well settled, I believe, that pumpkins, fed out, 
without the seeds, in moderate quantities, to milch 
cows, impart a rich flavor to the milk. It is also 
conceded that they are very valuable in fattening 
beef. Let them not, therefore, be given up, with- 
out some tangible evidence of their inutility. 

Somerville. E. C. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 

Lyons, in France, Aug., 1857. 
My DEAR Brown :—Perhaps it may not be 
thought best to fill the agricultural part of the 
Farmer with accounts of my wanderings, and I 
will endeavor to hasten as rapidly as possible 
over my journey from Leuk, or rather the Baths 
of Leuk, for they are separate places, on to my 
present resting-place. There is a great deal that 
relates to agriculture, in observations upon the 





face of the country and the habits of the people, 
the use of donkeys and men over mountains, the 
railways and highways and rivers, though little 
be said of plowing and hoeing, and I feel sure 
that if I can but bring before the minds of our 
readers the scenes that were all along presented 
to me, they will have an interest and utility, 
worth the space they occupy. At the foot of the 
Gemmi Pass, after a walk of three or four hours, 
although our labor had been far more severe 
than on any previous day, we were all so fresh 
and vigorous that we did not even sit down, be- 
fore we made a visit to the Baths, the famous 
Baths of Leuk. 

We entered a large stone building of no par- 
ticular style of architecture, and were met at the 
door by a man, who told us to take off our hats 
when we entered, and be sure and shut the door 
as soon as we passed through, and stay as long 
as we pleased. We entered, and the sight that 
met our vision was worthy of the times of the 
Arabian Nights. 

The room is perhaps sixty feet square, and cov- 
ered with water about three or four feet deep, ex- 


cept a walk of a yard or so in width through the 
centre, leading to a door opposite. In this wa- 
ter, which is as warm as one can conveniently 
live in, were, when we entered, thirty-five per- 
sons, with only their heads above the surface. 
There were young men and maidens, children of 
all sizes, old men and old ladies, all parboiling in 
the same water. Two young gentlemen were 
playing at chess, on a floating table, which was 
level with their chins, two others were taking a 
lunch of cake, with a bottle of champagne, occa- 
sionally projecting a wet white hand from the 
flood, taking a sip, or touching glasses in the 
German fashion of drinking health. A young gen- 
tleman and lady in a corner were evidently hold- 
ing a confidential conversation, and a young girl 
of five or six was frolicking with a gentleman, 
probably her father, and making sport for others 
around. These people were dressed in woollen 
dresses of various patterns and colors, with bare 
feet which glanced in the water like silver fishes, 
as they moved about. 


Their locomotion seemed neither swimming 
nor walking, but a sort of gliding. They had, I 
thought, a sort of float on which they rested, and 
pushed themselves about with their feet. Occa- 
sionally a side door would open, and in would 
float a new personage, who would be politely 
greeted by all in the bath, and another, perhaps, 
would go out, always with some sign of farewell 
to those behind. 

The water is from hot springs, and is changed 
every night, and suffered to cool, it being too hot 
as it comes from the mountain, for comfort. The 
bathers come here for the cure of certain diseases, 
rheumatic and cutaneous, as near as I could learn, 
and they stay in the water, after gradually get- 
ting used to it ten hours a day. Some of them 
were swimming as if in a river, and many spirt- 
ing water into the air, by squeezing their fingers 
In a peculiar way. 

The young ladies looked several of them very 
pretty and clean, and afterwards when I recog- 
nized the same persons at the table at dinner, 
clothed like other people, I could see nothing to 
indicate any disease, or any effect of this singular 
remedy, which, perhaps, is the best evidence of 
their cure. We afterwards went into other baths 
of the same kind, close by, and saw sixty or sev- 
enty persons together in the same manner, \ 

On the same day, we walked two miles to see 
“The Ladders,” as they are called, an arrange- 
ment as peculiar as the Baths. TheGemmi Pass 
is said to be seven thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean. The Baths are at the foot of the 
Pass, but still some three or four thousand feet 
above the sea. The village of Leuk is about nine 
miles below the Baths, and is reached by a good 





carriage-way, down a constant and rapid descent. 
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Away up on the left of this way, as you go 
from the Baths to Leuk, is a small village, on a 
mountain, where amid a fine tract of pasturage, 
and some good tillage, there is a population of 
several hundred. These villagers have no means 
of reaching the Baths, which are much resorted 
to by invalids, and tourists in summer, and of 
course, furnish a good market,—by any highway, 
without descending a steep path, and going up 
many miles by the carriage-way. 

About two miles, however, from the Baths, is 
a precipice, several hundred feet in height, up 
the side of the mountain where the village is 
perched, and to save distance, ladders have been 
placed up and down this precipice, which is nearly 
perpendicular, and the villagers use them as their 
common way to and from the market at the 
Baths. We went to the foot of the ladders. 
The first one goes up, perhaps, thirty feet, and 
then there is a resting-place on a cliff. Another 
goes twenty or more feet to another landing on 
the natural rock, and so on, it is said, several 
hundred feet. And up and down these ladders, 


by day and by night, all the people of the village, 
young and old, male and female, carry their fruit 
and fowls and other products of their farms, and 
their purchases at the shops at the Baths. 

We saw an old man and boy with large bas- 
kets of sticks, that had been gathered in the 
wood at the foot of the ladders, and which they 


were carrying up the ladders to their houses on 
the top, to use for fuel. They strap these bas- 
kets on to their backs and shoulders, so as to use 
their hands on the ladders, going up and down 
with their faces towards the wall. Nothing on 
my whole journey has given me such an impres- 
sion of utter poverty, as this poor old man and 
boy, climbing those hills in this way, with a few 
sticks not worth the picking up at the door in 
our country, spending all their day, probably, for 
a single armful of fuel. 

Winding along down to Leuk, through a 
strangely picturesque route of mountains and 
gorges, now on the brink of a gulf a thousand 
feet deep, and now ina tunnel through a rock, 
doubling backwards on our course to follow the 
mountain stream which we crossed several times, 
on beautiful bridges, we came to one of the great 
roads constructed by Napoleon, over the Alps, 
called the Simplon Road. It leads from Valais 
to Piedmont, connecting Switzerland with Italy, 
is thirty-six miles in length and twenty-five feet 
in width, and is a good carriage way, over a 
mountain pass more than ten thousand feet high. 
It leads over steep precipices, through galleries 
hewn in the solid rock, across mountain torrents, 
by bridges, and is altogether one of the greatest 
wonders of human labor and energy. 

We struck this road near the river Rhone, 








which we followed along for many miles. The 
general aspect of the valley of the Rhone is bar- 
ren, but the hills are covered with grapes grown 
on terraces, wherever the exposure to the sun 
permits their culture. I counted on some of 
these hills, which may perhaps be called moun- 
tains, forty terraces, rising one above another. 
There are also good fields of Indian corn, the 
best I have seen in Europe. At Sion, some 
twenty miles from the Baths, we stopped to dine. 
As we entered the hotel, we noticed a peculiar 
and disagreeable odor, and while waiting for din- 
ner, we several times closed the door to exclude 
this strange perfume. At dinner, among other 
delicacies offered us was chamois, a dish which 
we all wanted to try, because chamois are pecu- 
liar to the Alpine regions, and considered a great 
delicacy. The chamois came on the table, and it 
required no organ but that of smell, to satisfy 
us that we had been on scent of that game since 
we first entered the hotel. The chamois was or- 
dered off untasted. 

However, in justice to this beast, it should be 
said that a day or two after, at Chamouni, we not 
only tasted chamois, but found it an excellent 
dish, and our conclusion is, that the chamois at 
Sion died about a month sooner than he ought 
to have died in order to be in good condition for 
our table. We saw wine for laborers advertised 
here at Sion, at six cents a bottle, a price, by the 
way, that need not surprise us when we remem- 
ber that good cider is often sold in New England 
at two dollars a barrel, which is about six cents 
a gallon. 

After riding forty-five miles to Montigny we 
walked nearly five miles and back to see the 
Pissbach Falls, said to be very beautiful, and 
found them not half so well worth seeing as Mr. 
Lowe’s factory dam at Exeter, in a freshet. The 
great difficulty with all the cascades and cataracts 
hereabouts is, that they have not any water, ex- 
cept inthe spring. And this brings us to another 
mountain pass, over which we will journey in my 
next letter. Yours, H. F. FRENcuH. 





WINTERING LAMBs.—The food and treatment 
applied to calves will succeed equally with lambs. 
If they get ticks upon them, Scotch snuff distrib- 
uted along the back, by opening the wool, and 
rubbing it well in, will destroy the ticks. Do not 
crowd too many lambs together, and be careful 
to separate the strong fromthe weak. All ani- 
mals are selfish, and have no sympathy for their 
inferiors. The larger, of whatever kind, will over- 
run the smaller, drive them from their food, and 
starve them out altogether. Old or weakly sheep 
may be wintered in the same stables or sheds 
with lambs; for, if the old sheep be larger and 
stronger, the lambs are spryer, and can better 
dodge about them for their food. They all re- 
quire fresh air, and plenty of it. Dry cold never 
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hurts a sheep, but rains in winter are frequently 
injurious, particularly if of open-wooled varieties, 
as they soak to the skin, and give them severe 
colds. A severe snow storm, if dry, is less hurt- 
ful than a warm rain, and a sleet is worse than 
both together.— American Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LIGHTENING THE BURDENS OF HOUSE- 
KEEPERS, 

Mr. Eprror:—Your Gardner correspondent, 
Mrs. Barlow, may not fully apprehend me after 
all, when she compliments me on my efforts to 
lighten the burdens of woman. For since it is a 
scriptural injunction on us all to bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens, itwas not so much my object to les- 
sen or lighten the toils of woman, in the aggre- 
gate, as to change the form of these toils. I was 
anxious—and still am so—to have what I call 
woman’s sacred fire expended more wisely than it 
usually is when she is enslaved—bound hand and 
foot and heart too—to custom and fashion. 

Woman may, like her compeer, sometimes 
work too hard; but I doubt whether she as fre- 
quently works too much as too little. She works 
too much for the body, in my opinion, and too 
little for the mind and heart, particularly the 
latter. 

When, however, I say she works too much for 
the body, I mean for certain departments of the 
body. Too much is done for the brain, stomach 
and skin, too little for the lungs, heart and mus- 
cles. Appointed, though she is, to elevate and 


purify and ennoble humanity, by her misdirected 
efforts she depresses it and degrades it. 


Pity, indeed, it is that she who has it in her 
power to raise man—the grace of God assisting 
her—to capabilities which no angel or seraph 
knows, should, by her mismanagement, so often 
sink him below the beasts that perish. Pity that 
while her whole nature is tenderness and love and 
purity, her mistake, in education—especially in 
physical education—should tend to the opposite 
of all these, viz.: to cruelty, hatred and sensual- 
ity. Yet is this not the usual result ? 

How can a child be other than impure and 
brutal and cruel, whose blood is made so stimu- 
lating as to over-excite, and in truth over-heat 
and irritate the heart and all the vessels connected 
therewith through which it is continually sent 
forth ? 

I would lighten the labors of cooks and dress- 
makers, and consequently of those mothers who 
are their own cooks and dress-makers—if, indeed 
any such mothers are left to us. That cookery 
is for the most part unnecessary and even hurt- 
ful, whether done by one person or another, seems 
to be conceded in giving currency to the old ad- 
age, “God sends meats, but the Devil sends 
cooks ;” but we have as yet, so far as I know, no 
equivalent adage or saying with regard to dress- 
making. Perhaps it might be said, that God 
sends us clothing but Paris sends us dress-mak- 
ers; or clothing comes to us from God, through 
the windows of heaven, but dresses come from 
Satan, through the chambers of death at Paris 
and London. 

When I speak with doubt whether we have any 
mothers left to us who are cooks and dress-makers 





for their children, I may seem to some, after all,! 


to utter a slander. But is it so? Fifty years 
ago, mothers with the aid at most of elder sis- 
ters, were both cooks and tailors to their own 
families, in many parts of our country; but now 
how is it? Notone mother in a hundred is tail- 
or in her own family ; and I do not believe that 
a majority of our mothers do their own cooking. 
I know of one mother in Massachusetts who fills 
with her own hands both these offices, and I be- 
lieve there are more; but they are becoming 
scarcer and scarcer every year. If things are to 
go on for the next fifty years as they have done 
for the last fifty, I know not what we shall come 
to. Ifthe devil now sends us cooks and dress- 
makers, whether they come straight up from the 
nether regions or come by way of Paris and Lon- 
don, what shall hinder him, ere long, from send- 
ing us shoe-makers and carpenters and farmers 
—aye, and school-masters, too, and other teach- 
ers high and low? Extremes, it is said, some- 
times meet. Lawyers have, for sometime past, 
been regarded as Satan’s emissaries ; doctors are 
beginning to be thought so, and ministers are by 
some suspected—what are we coming to ? 

I would return, not to nature in a savage or 
uncultivated state, but to nature in her simplici- 
ty. Mothers are the natural teachers and educa- 
tors of their own children. They are, of course, 
as physical educators, the natural cooks and 
dress-makers of their children. I do not say that 
there are no circumstances in which these same 
offices can be delegated; for there are such.— 
These, however, cve the exceptions, and not the 
general rule; and as in other such cases, they 
seem to confirm and strengthen it, rather than in 
the least to invalidate it. 

But how can mothers find time to do every 
thing for their children? you will perhaps ask. 
There is, in the nature of things, no real or in- 
trinsic difficulty here. My own mother had no 
advantage of birth or education or fortune be- 
yond the women of her time. Early thrown up- 
on her own resources, she came to the head of 
her family in the deepest poverty, except of mind 
and heart; yet she educated four children. She 
was for the most part—that is, as a general rule 
—-spinster, weaver, dyer, tailor, cook, physician, 
nurse, teacher and general housekeeper. Nor 
was she alone. Fifty years ago, as I have inti- 
mated already, there were many more like her. 

I will not say that my mother is the standard 
—midway between a savage and a cultivated 
state—to which it is needful to return; but I do 
say that a return is necessary, to something like 
it. Nor dol say that the golden age is past, and 
that all things earthward tend. I am not yet old 
enough to see everything in tne retrograde. But 
I do say that just in proportion as we depart 
from nature’s simplicity—not nature’s barbarity 
—in any society whatever, we begin to have 
among us those materials which give rise to 
peace societies, temperance societies, moral re- 
form societies and charitable societies and chari- 
table and home institutions. 

There may be no harm in buttering my bread, 
apart from the fact that butter seems to be the re- 
sult of a degree of*putrifaction, provided human 
time could not bemore profitably employed than 
in making a better articke into one which is worse, 
and provided the wants of society everywhere, 
physical, social, intellectual and moral, were well 
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supplied; but I wish Mrs. Barlow or somebody 
else would tell me by what right we spend pre- 
cious time—God’s precious gift to man—in 
changing articles from better to worse and in 
preserving them with great pains and care, while 
there are so many around us in the world who 
need something more essential to earth and hea- 
ven both than butter. I should like to know by 
what right we are at the pains to make butter 
and spread on our bread and—monstrum horren- 
dum—nmix it in almost all our dishes, while thou- 
sands and millions have not bread (of earth or 
heaven) even without any butter to eat, or rai- 
ment (moral or spiritual) to put on. Your cor- 
respondents must know that I am not insensible 
to compliments on the one hand, nor to reproach 
and ridicule on the other. I have other reasons 
for my remarks, both here and elsewhere, than 
the love of approbation. 

But I have run on at greater length than I in- 
tended. Mrs. B. and others must be alittle cau- 
tious about calling me out, if they have a strong 
antipathy to long articles. W. A. A. 

Auburndale, March, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer 
VALUE OF MUCK. 


The compost heap is of great importance, and 
could every farmer realize its worth, one extra 
link would be added to the chain of agricultural 
improvement. Facts will convince many a stub- 
born will. And facts enough can be obtained to 
wake up any farmer toa sense of the importance 
of using muck, 

In the year of 1850, my father had a piece of 
land, worn out by continual cropping. Having 
. plenty of muck, fifty loads were hauled and emp- 
tied with ten bushels of ashes to the load. A 
hole was then dug in the centre, and three barrels 
of stone lime was put in. Water enough was 
poured on to slake it. The lime was covered 
with weeds, straw and muck. In the fail it was 
drawn out and thoroughly plowed in. The next 
spring the land was sown to wheat and stocked 
down. From the two acres that the compost was 
spread on, we harvested forty bushels of nice 
wheat. Since then the land has produced good 
crops of hay,and worn better than land manured 
with long manure the same season. 

The winter is an excellent time to haul muck 
if preparation has been made before by shovel- 
ing up. Mr. HOLBROOK’s practical answers to Mr. 
Dimon’s questions are of great value, and farm- 
ing in New England, can be and is made profita- 
ble by the scientific farmer. MAPLE. 

Caledonia Co., Vt., 1858. 





A New TREE PROTECTOR.—Many contrivan- 
ces have been resorted to in order to protect our 
fruit and even ornamental trees from the rava- 
ges of insects—particularly the canker worm, 
who has annually denuded a great many of the 
finest trees in this State. The article of which 
we now speak is a new device, and we think will 
outwit any bug that “cannot take wings and fly.” 
For if he ascends the stem of the tree, he soon 
finds an effectual stopper; and if he descends by 


the trap, he is surely a “gone bug.” He may as- 
cend the trunk of the tree, up to the trap, and de- 
scend again as many times as he pleases, if that is 
any comfort to him, but he can only reach the 
branches of the tree by his wings. It cannot fail, 
we think, to prove effectual. It is simple in its 
construction, and extremely cheap. 

It is the invention of Mr. Jos1an Foster, of 
Sandwich, Mass., who is ready to dispose of 
rights for towns or counties, at moderate prices, 
on application to him in person or by letter. As 
a portion of the Protector is made of tin, workers 
of that article will be proper persons to manufac- 
ture them. A sample may be seen at this office. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LABOR OF BOYS. 


Is it worth anything or is it not? At the State 
Reform School the moderate allowance of ten 
cents a day for each day’s labor has been made, 
and those who have made it complain that this 
is areason why they cannot make both ends meet, 
on the farm. We see it reiterated in all the pa- 
pers, that at the late meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture, it was concluded that the labor of 
the boys was no benefit. In fact, I have heard 
this distinctly averred by prominent members of 
the Board. If this be so, there must be a stitch 
down somewhere, either in the government of the 
boys or in those who superintend the labor. 

In my neighborhood, from the first of April to 
the first of Nov., the labor of active, healthy boys 
from the age of ten to sixteen years is in great 
demand, and such boys will command half as 
much wages as common men. Why, then, can- 
not boys on a farm in the county of Worcester 
be made to earn their living as well as in the 
county of Essex? Will it be said that the boys 
at the Reform School are not generally so old as 
those above named? But surely out of six hun- 
dred, one hundred, at least, can be found of this 
age. My interest in the success of this Institu- 
tion, must be my apology for these suggestions. 

February 6, 1858. “—" 


* 
REMARKS.—We are no less surprised, than is 
our correspondent, at the statements we have 
seen in the public papers, purporting to give the 
proceedings of a meeting of the members of the 
Board of Agriculture, that the labor of the boys 
on the farm attached to the Reform School is a 
bill of cost to the Board, at ten cents per day for 
each boy! If this declaration is sanctioned by 
the Board, we believe it labors under error,—for 
we do not believe that every hired man on the 
farm during weeding time last summer, could 
have tended the root crops alone that were raised. 
We certainly should be glad to pay 15 cents per 
day for such boys in weeding time, and pay for 
superintending them. We hope the Board will 
correct the error, if it be one, or show us the 





facts to sustain the assertion. 
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CAPS FOR COVERING HAY AND GRAIN. 


“See that big black cloud, in the west— how 
steadily and majestically it approaches us! There 
is something besides thunder and lightning in it, 
too. See, how it attracts the smaller clouds, in- 
creasing its own volume as it moves on; by the 
time it comes over our fields we shall have a 
drencher ; well, boys, the corn-fields need it, and 
it wont hurt our hay, as it is all under the caps!” 

Farmer Jones was right—that ‘“drencher,” 
wind and all, did not hurt his hay, and he got it 
all in the next day, while the hundred cocks of 
his neighbor Anticap had to be spread and 
cocked again! The verdict of an honest jury 
would be, “sarved him right, he was able to pro- 
cure caps and wouldn’t—didn’t believe in ’em.” 

No man who investigates the matter, can fail 
to come to the conclusion that the use of caps for 
covering grain and fodder, is a matter of strict 
economy; and we believe no man who has used 
them one season has been known to lay them 
aside. Some object to using them, saying they 
cannot stop to put them on whena shower is com- 
ing on; the objection is not valid, because they 
have had no experience in the matter. Mr. E. 
EMERSON, of Hollis, says:—As to the work of 
putting them on, I will go into the field with any 
man of my ability to work, and put up hay and 
cap it, as fast as he can put it up so that it will 
do without a cap, as it takes twice the work to 
trim a cock without a cap that it does with one. 
Cocks of hay, or shocks: of grain or stalks, put 
together only tolerably well, and covered with a 
piece of twilled cotton, will keep the cocks or 
shocks dry through any storms that we usually 
have in the harvesting season. A set of caps 
properly taken care of will last a life-time. 

Some enterprising young men, Messrs. CHASES 
& Fay, Boston, are now preparing cloth. to pre- 
vent its mildewing, and will furnish well-made 
caps at moderate prices and of any desired size. 
See their advertisement in another column, 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHESTER COUNTY HOGS. 


Having learned from various sources that a 
breed of swine called the “Chester county Whites” 
was superior to most orall of the foreign breeds, 
for their early maturity, good form and quiet 
disposition, I procured a pair of them from 
‘THomas Woop, Esq., of Penningtonville, Ches- 
ter county, Pa.,a celebrated breeder of these 
hogs. I am exceedingly well pleased with them. 
They are pure white, long body, with small, fine 
bone and square built. Mr. Wood informs me 
that the genuine Chester will make more meat 
to the offal, and to the amount of food consumed, 
than any other breed. They will fatten well at 
any age, and often weigh from 350 pounds to 400 
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pounds. I am certain it will improve the stock 
of hogs in New England to introduce this breed 
among them. For beauty and symmetry of form 
they cannot be surpassed. Mine have been ex- 
amined by good, practical farmers in this vicinit 
and pronounced very ae 8m animals. In all 
points they excel the Berkshire or Suffolk. 

Mr. Wood holds himself in readizess to shi 
pairs, not akin, to any part of the Union at mod- 
erate prices. His stock is of undoubted purity, 
and I would cheerfully recommend it to all my 
brother farmers who wish to make a judicious 
improvement in their breed of hogs. 

WILLIAM A, WHITE, 

Lancaster, N. H., Feb. 15, 1858. 





A NEW BREED OF SHEEP. 


D. J. Browne, Esq., the head of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau of the Patent Office, has received 
a very interesting letter from R. L. Pell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, concerning a new breed of sheep which 
has been lately imported from China. Three 
years since, a Mr. Theodore Smith imported three 
ewes from Nankin, from which he obtained, in 
twenty months—three, four and five at a birth— 
and they commenced breeding at four and a half 
months old. This breed are perfectly hardy, 
having endured the past severe winter without 
any shelter, producing lambs constantly, which 
bore the cold as well as the old sheep, and ma- 
tured rapidly. They will not jump fences, either 
stone or wood. The flock was separated last sea- 
son from a rye-field by a cobble-stone wall two 
and a half feet high, over which they never at- 
tempted to pass, nor can they be driven over any 
description of fence. The fibre of their wool is 
exceedingly strong and the fleece heavy. The 
mutton cannot possibly be surpassed, as it is en- 
tirely free from the strong flavor usual to sheep, 
and is tender, juicy and delicious. The tails are 
broad, and when properly prepared much resem- 
ble marrow, and et a delightful morsel for the 
epicure. 


ReMarks.—We have received several inquiries 


about the breed of sheep spoken of above. We 
know nothing of it, and never have heard of such 
a man as “R. L. Pell, of Massachusetts.” Mr. 
D. J. Browne, of the Patent Office, is the person 
to inquire of in relation to the sheep.—Farmer. 





Morton’s New FARMERS’ ALMANACK for 
1858.—This is an English work, by Joun C. 
Morton, a gentleman of some agricultural ce- 
lebrity. 36 of its pages are occupied by an agri- 
cultural history of 1857: 20 by a calendar of op- 
erations for the farm and garden: 20 by an ac- 
count of the treatment of live stock under dis- 
ease: and 12 by a calendar for each month. It 
is filled with a thousand matters of interest, not 
the least among which is the table of the duties 
which are levied on pretty much every thing but 
the air the people breathe. A man cannot build 
a house, hire a servant, or look out of the window, 


pounds net, under a year old. When: well fed| Without paying a duty for it. For sale by A. Wil- 
to twenty months they will weigh 700 to 800\liams & Co., 100 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
APPLE TREES. 

Will you give the best method of preparing 
the ground to set apple trees in? What kind of 
trees is it best to set out for grafted fruits? Also, 
the best method of setting out, and the proper 
distance apart ? J. He 

South Berwick, Me., March, 1858. 

ReMArks.—Plow and manure the land as you 
would if you intended to get fi/ty bushels of corn 
to the acre; then dig holes thirty feet apart each 
way, from three to six feet across, and twelve to 
twenty inches deep. Throw the black, top soil 
into the bottom of the hole, and scatter the yel- 
low soil on the surface, mixing a little manure 
with it if you can spare it. The Baldwin is as 
good a market apple as we have at present. The 
Hubbardston and Hunt Russet are good bearers 
and always saleable. The Danvers Sweet, Tol- 
man Sweet and Russet Sweet are excellent vari- 
eties. The Massachusetts Transactions are prob- 
ably for sale at the bookstores. 


STONE AND TILE DRAINS. 


In your number of January 2, “E. G.” inquires 
the comparative value and cost of stone and tile 
drains. I have watched since for an answer, but 
not having seen any, I will venture a few re- 
marks. I see 54 inch horse-shoe tiles and 
their soles are advertised at about one dollar per 
rod delivered in the vicinity of Boston; slate 
stone, for soles and coverings for the same size 
drain, will cost about the same, at the same place. 
The cost of the walls between the sole and cov- 
ering, which carr be built of cobble-stone, I leave 
for “I. G.” to judge. Stone soles, 9 inches wide 
for 54 inch brick tile, if they can be used so, cost 
about $23 per thousand, delivered as above. 

Joun L, MAXWELL. 

REMARKS.—Our correspondent describes a 
kind of drainage which we know nothing of as 
applied to farm drainage. Such tile and stone as 
he speaks of are used as outlets of manufactories, 
for sewers, &c. In another column, Mr. FRENCH 
has an article upon the “Comparative cost of 
Tiles and Stones,” which is clear, and corresponds 
with our own experience in some recent opera- 
tions. 


CULTURE OF CELERY. 


In answer to your correspondent, “Celery,” of 
Johnson’s Creek, N. Y., 1 beg to offer a few re- 
marks :— 

1. Make your bed of light soil, and to every 
barrow full of soil add five pounds of superphos- 
phate of lime well mixed; when the plants make 
their appearance, dust them well with soot. 

2. Rich, light, sandy loam. 

3. The rows four feet apart—the trenches one 
foot deep—the plants six inches apart. 

4. Put 800 to 1,000 lbs. of superphosphate of 
lime to the acre. 

5. Hill the plants four or five times, and great 





care should be taken not to let any soil get to 


the heart of the ~— if it does it will turn the 
growth down, and will spoil all. 

6. The best fertilizer you will find is super- 
phosphate of lime. 

7. I have found lime and soot mixed well to- 
gether, and thrown lightly over, to answer well 
in this and the old country. Try it. 

8. After rain you will find the best time to hill. 

9. I know of no better way for winter keeping 
than taking the plants up and replanting in sand 
in the cellar. R. F. 

Providence, R. I. 


EARLY PEACHES—SUMMER SQUASHES—-MELONS, 

Can you inform me which is the most profita- 
ble early peach to raise for market? “Cole’s 
Fruit Book” recommends the Early Chelmsford, 
Early Malden and Tuft’s Early, and in the third 
volume of the monthly Farmer, Mr. Cole several 
times recommended the Early Sturbridge peach 
very highly indeed. Can you tell me where that 
can be obtained, or give any other information re- 
specting it? Do you know of any kind superior 
to either of these, and if so, where can it be ob- 
tained P 

Which is the best kind of summer squash and 
early watermelon and musk melon? What do 
you think of Lucerne as a crop for feeding milch 
cows with in the latter part of the season? Is it 
better than Southern corn, and if so, why is it 
not more generally raised ? 

Clinton, March, 1858. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Remarks.—The Royal George is one of the best 
early peaches we have eaten. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances they ripen about the 20th of August. 
Crawford’s Early is a little later, but is a very 
fine peach. We suppose any of the nurserymen 
will inform you where the varieties of peaches 
may be obtained. We have had no experience 
with the Lucerne. 


CROWS AND CHICKENS. 

Mr. Crow is a thief, and a bold one too, for he 
not only steals corn and eggs, whenever he can 
get a chance, but chickens also, of which I had 
convincing proof last summer. They would come 
within a few feet of the house and take off quite 
large chickens; even when the hen was with her 
brood and defended them, the crows would often 
take all from them. ‘To protect the small chicks 
I had a straw man dressed and stationed near the 
coops, which kept them at a distance; but they 
never failed to bear off any that strayed beyond 
his protection. 

Can you tell me the price of a good Ayrshire 
bull, two years old ? J. J. E. 

Sunderland, N. J., 1858. 


REMARKS.—Bulls of the age you want, com- 


mand from $40 to $100 each, according to make, 
size, &c. 


Fat Cow.—Mr. John E. Merrill, of Pittsfield, 
slaughtered on the 9th inst., a cow which weighed 
1174 lbs. Mr. Merri!l has also in preparation for 
the shambles a noble pair of Durham oxen, very 
heavy, which excite already tke attention of 
beef fanciers. 
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SIXTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 


[REPORTED FOR THE N. E. FARMER, BY Z. T. HAINES.] 
NEAT CATTLE. 

At the sixth Legislative Agricultural meeting, 
held last Tuesday evening in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the topic of discus- 
sion was “Neat Cattle.” 

The meeting was called to order by Senator 
FELTON, of Worcester. 


On motion the Hon. Jonn W. Proctor, of 


Danvers, was requested to preside, and complied. 
On taking the chair he made a few remarks, in 
which he expressed the opinion that the subject 


gle drop of pure native blood in all Worcester 
county. There had been no other place in New 
England where greater efforts had been made to 
introduce good foreign blood, and with better re- 
sults. The speaker had used full blood Durhams 
for fifteen years past as working cattle. ‘They 
were eminently docile, sprightly and lively. They 
were good walkers, quick and large. In Worces- 
terand Middlesex counties, within the past twen- 
ty years, the speaker believed that working oxen 
had improved fully 15 per cent.; that this was 
the case with neat cattle generally throughout 
the State. As tc what cattle it was best for us 
to keep, it did not fo.low that smaller breeds 





of neat stock was one of pre-emniuent importance lived yn 1ess food than sarger ones. He pre- 
to the New England farmer. in the county of jerred the Durham for the simple reason that he 


Essex, where he was most familiar, the subject 
was one of very deep interest. 
ion, the best stock for our formers was the o.d 
red stock of New England, the descendants sf 
tnose imported by our fathers. There might be 
some stock superior in certain particulars, but 
generally the stock aliude” te was the best for 
our use. 


Mr. HAwKEs, of Deerfield, said a good deal 


rad been said of the excellency of the milk of 


the Devon cow, but although the Devon breed 
might furnish excellent milkers, he preferred a 
larger kind of stock. The old Northumberland 
steck had proved the best in his region. He 
had one Devon cow which was valuable for the 
dairy, but not so valuable for stock raising as 
the Durham. In the upper part of Vermont, the 
hilly region, the Devon stock might be preferable. 

Mr. HowarbD, of the Cultivator, said the term 
short horns was very comprehensive. The ob- 
ject of their early improvement was to produce 
the greatest quantity of beef in the least time at 
the least expense. It was obvious that the heavy 
cattle of the low lands were not suited to the 
high lands. The Devon was a very useful ani- 
mal, but their characteristics were first for beef, 
next for labor, and lastly for the dairy. In New 
York, where there are more Devons than any- 
where else in the country, they were more profit- 
able than if they were the best adapted for dairy 
purposes, 

Mr. H. C. Merriam, of Tewksbury, alluded to 


the seeming contradictions in the experience of 


those taking a part in the discussions, and thought 
they were attributable to the various geographical 
situations where agricultural experiments were 
tried. Hence these contradictions were rather 
instructive than otherwise. With reference to 
the subject of debate, a long and careful experi- 
ence had convinced him that our native stock 
was greatly improved by an infusion of foreign 
blood. We are told to go to Worcester for fine 
native cattle, but there was not perhaps one sin- 


In his own opin-| 


,couid get more meat and money from them. He 
jonly fed them four times a day, twice on English 
;hay and twice on coarse feed. This was not ex- 
pensive keeping. His milk cows were treated 
to roots. The highest his cows had yielded was 
about 17 quarts of milk a day. On a thin, bar- 
ren soil, the speaker would prefer a lighter stock 
than the Durham. He considered the Sutton 
cattle the result of a successful crossing. The 
Alderney cows are rich milkers, but that stock 
is not well calculated for work or beef. 

JostaH Quincy, JR., was at the great exhibi- 
tion ‘at Paris, where there were 1200 head of cat- 
tle of forty different breeds. He was surprised at 
the great interest and knowledge evinced con- 
cerning these animals. There were Hungarian 
cattle with horns a yard long, and others with 
no horns at all; there were Ayrshires and Short- 
horns. The Ayrshires took the premiums for 
milking properties, the Short-horns for fattening, 
and the French breeds, which were generally 
crosses. of the English breeds, were awarded 
premiums for a combination of these qualities. 
The Englishman’s test of value was the greatest 
number of cuts that could be taken from an ani- 
mal. Mr. Quincy gave an interesting description 
of the exhibition, and a humorous account of the 
meagre show made there by the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, believed that 
we want to breed cattle as they do in France- 
breed for meat, for milk and for work. We were 
not prepared to separate the breeds. He believed 
\that Mr. Merriam’s partiality for the Durham was 
because he had practised most from them. He 
would not say that native cattle were better than 
foreign, but it was sometimes found they worked 
as well, and gave as much milk. There was mor 
elasticity in our native breeds. They had the 
spring that was needed to take a rock out of a 
hole. He believed the Ayrshire was as good for 
milk as any other breed; they were also a hardy 
cattle. His Ayrshire cows walked from Prince- 
ton to Boston, a distance of fifty miles, stayed a 
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week at the fair, and walked back, without falling} Our principal = ‘on 7, came river 


off a pint from their usual yield of milk. Farming|@te De Sota and Victory. The last named place 
was a system and science of averages, and thus is where Black Hawk’s tribe was at last defeated. 


we must speak of averages. As a general rule, the Sunnguaven laniie ase hele ahiheen GS te Oe aye 


acre. 
largest yield of milk produced the least butter) What a change has come over this new coun- 


and the most cheese. The speaker thought a mis-|try in the short space of two years. At that time 
take was made in using the milk of the Devons,|nothing could be seen but the rude log cabin, to 
because from its superior richness, it was less shelter its inmates from the blasts of winter, and 


. . , the scorching rays of the noonday sun. Now we 
healthy than the thinner milk of the Ayrshire and) 94, jook abroad and seb tiatenl di structures by 
Durham. No man could make up or greatly im- i 


hundreds. Villages have sprung into existence, 
prove a breed in much less than sixty years. The|as if by magic; schools may be found in every 


speaker had practised for twenty years, and could) part of this county. In fact every thing is taking 
not count with any degree of certainty upon the|* roe See C. W. SANDERSON. 
result of his endeavors. As a whole the Durhams a 

were not good workers. They could not back a 














“GOD SAVE THE PLOW.” 


man’s hat off. It was considered by some that 
young bulls were the best for use, but the speaker 
did not consider the age a matter of much impor- 
tance. For beef, in Massachusetts, the Herefords 
were better than the Durhams, whose fat was laid 
on the outside, and was tallowy in its character. 
They were better workers, as a general rule, than 
the Devon or Ayrshire. 

Mr. Howarp, of the Cultivator, said the qual- 
ities of beef were best determined by the Eng- 
lish prices current, and it was found that first of 
all stood the Scotch Highland, next the Hereford 
and Devon, and next the Short-horns ; the first 
being worth two pence more the pound, than the 
last. 

Mr. W. J. BuckMInsTER, of the Ploughman, 
alluded to the Jersey cow Flora, belonging to Mr. 
Motley, of West Roxbury, which yielded, in 12 
consecutive months, 511 pounds of butter. These 
were the most extraordinary figures on record. 
He believed that the richest butter-making milk 
was not desirable for the table. 

The subject for discussion at the next meeting 
will be, “Drainage.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
CROPS IN WISCONSIN. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


See how the glittering share 

Make earth’s bosom fair, 
Crowning the brow ; 

Bread in its furrow springs, 

Health and repose it brings, 

Treasures that mock at kings— 
God save the plow. 


Look to the warrior’s blade, 

While o’er the crimson’d glade, 
Hate breathes its vow— 

Wrath it unsheathing wakes, 

Love at its flashing quakes, 

Weeping and woe it makes— 
God save the plow ! 


Ships o’er the ocean ride, 
Storm wrecks their bannered pride, 
Waves whelm their prow— 
While the untroubled wain 
Garneth the golden grain, 
Gladdening the reaper train ! 
God save the plow! 


Who are the truly great ? 
Minions of pomp and state, 
Where the crowd bow? 
Give us hard hands and free— 
Cultures of field and tree— 
True sons of liberty— 
God save the plow. 





A: CHIMNEY.—Professor Faraday has shown 
Mr. Eprror :—This flourishing county has for|the chimney to possess very important functions 
its western boundary the Mississippi river, and|in sanitary economy. Thus a parlor fire will con- 


has generally a rolling or hilly surface, and is|sume forty pounds of coal in twelve hours, the 


naturally divided into timber, opening and prai-|combustion rendering 42,000 gallons of air unfit 
rie. The western part may be called mountain-|to — life. Not only is that large amount 
ous or bluffs, rising from one to three hundred of deleterious product carried away, and rendered 
feet above the river. The soil is excellent, black |innoxious by the chimney, but five times that 
marl predominating in the lowest timber and|quantity of air is also carried up by the draft, 
srairie lands, and is often four feet deep. The/and ventilation is thus effectually maintained.— 
lack land is the most common in the openings, |S. American. E 
and on the rolling prairies, and is cultivated with 
the best success. The climate is mild and salu-| Making Woop Fire-proor.—Professor Ro- 
brious, and is very healthy. The average crop of chelder, of Prague, has just discovered a new 
wheat last season was 25 bushels om acre. Corn |antiphlogistic material, which promises to become 
75 do. Potatoes 200 do. Vegetables grew with of importance. It is a liquid chemical composi- 
rapidity. Owing to the great range of pasturing tion, the secret of which is not yet divulged, 
on the hills and prairies, it is a fine grazing|which renders wood and other articles indestruct- 
country. Manufactures are still in their infancy, |ible by fire. Several successful experiments have 
although but few counties have equal natural|been made, and others are promised on a larger 
facilities for extensive operations. scale-—California Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINAGE. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF TILES AND STONES. 


Mr. Brown :—It is not possible to answer, 
with precision, the question so often asked, as to 
the comparative cost of drainage with tiles and 
stones. The actual cost of making two inch 
pipe drain tiles, in England, is about the same 
as that of making common bricks. When they 
shall be made in this country, as they soon will 
be, in large quantities, and with proper machinery, 
they will be sold at about the price of bricks, say 
five dollars per thousand, at the kiln. Now, they 
are sold at the works in Albany, N. Y., at Whately 
and other places in Mass., and at Exeter, N. H., 
at about twelve dollars per thousand. Tiles will 
lay about one foot each, that is to say, if you 
get a thousand, you may, after breaking and re- 
jecting, have enough to lay a thousand feet of 
drain. Tiles are usually moulded fourteen inches 
long. They shrink in burning, from one to two 
inches, according to the hardness of the burn. 

Under-drains should be four feet deep, as a 
general rule. They may be opened with proper 
draining too)s, and usually are in England eigh- 
teen inches wide only at top, and three inches 
wide at bottom, but we will say, twenty-four inch- 
es at top and four at the bottom. The excavated 
earth will then measure not quite three cubic 
yards to the rod (exactly 2.85.) On my own 
farm, where we use a pick to loosen the lower two 
feet of earth, the cost of opening such drains 
and laying and covering tiles, is about one day’s 
labor to three rods. The tiles at twelve dollars 
per thousand cost about twenty-three cents per 
rod. Call the labor one dollar per day, and we 
have the cost, about fifty-six cents per rod. 

My estimate is upon hand labor entirely. If 
the first foot of the ditch be plowed out, the cost 
would be lessened. I have laid on my farm 
nearly a mile of tile drains, at a cost of about 
fifty cents a rod, calling the tiles twelve dollars 
per thousand. 

Stone drains cost more or less, according to 
the mode of laying, and the convenience of the 
stones. To lay a regular water-course, of the 
smallest size, the excavation must be twenty-one 
inches wide, at least, from top to bottom, just fifty 
per cent. more than I have estimated for tiles, 
say fifty cents a rod in all. It will require, 
at the least, two ox-cart loads of stones to the 
rod, to construct any sort of a stone drain, cost- 
ing say twenty-five cents a load for picking up 
and hauling. Generally it will cost twice that. 
I hardly know what to add for the cost of laying 
the stones, but will say twenty-five cents a rod, 
though it is probably too little. We have then 
fifty cents for opening and filling up, fifty cents 
for hauling stone, and twenty-five cents for lay- 





ing, making one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
rod for a stone drain, or twice the cost of tile 
drains at the above estimate. 

Then we have a large surplus of earth, two 
cart loads to the rod, to be disposed of, displaced 
by the stones, and in case of the tiles, we have just 
earth enough. There are many other considera- 
tions, such as the cutting up of the ground, if it 
be mowing, by teaming heavy loads of stones, 
the greater permanency of tile drains, and the 
fact that they furnish no harbor for mice and 
moles, all in favor of the tiles, but of those I will 
not now speak. 

My conclusion is that the cost of tile drainage 
as compared with stone drainage, is less than 
one-half, even at the present price of tiles, which 
is double what they will be sold for within five 
years. 

I make no estimate for laying the tiles, because 
aman can lay 100 rods a day, after the ditches 
are ready. 

I am preparing careful estimates on all these 
points, and putting in form such information as 
I have collected, on the whole subject of Drain- 
age, and hope at some future day to give the 
public the benefit of my researches. 

Yours truly, Henry F. FRENcu. 

Exeter, N. H., Feb. 15, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IOW A---WEATHER---MONEY---CROPS. 


“The month of winds and drifting snows” has 
come in Iowa. Up to the Ist of February (except 
a few days in November) we had most delight- 
fully mild and pleasant weather. Since February 
came in, we have been haying regular old-fash- 
ioned winter weather. 

“The times,” considering the almost entire ab- 
sence of money, are only moderately “hard” with 
us; and now, we have alittle gold and silver, 
plenty of shin-plasters, and a great plenty of corn 
and wheat, at 20 and 40 cents per bushel, with 
but few cash customers at that. But nobod 
goes hungry, and but few have suffered from cold, 
till winter is nearly gone and spring at the door. 

We note that better times are returning at the 
East ; and Hope bids us 

‘Wait a little longer,” 


when we too shall again rejoice in the same. 

I have but one fault to find with your other- 
wise always welcome Monthly. It is this: my 
little boy cannot wait patiently, for me to cut the 
leaves open. Now, if you would be so kind, in 
addition to other improvements, as to érim it fo~ 
us, as our best magazines are now onions 
served, and as yours certainly deserves to be, 
think the New England Farmer would be just 
about perfect. M. kK. C. 

Tipton, Iowa, Feb., 1858. 


ReEMARKS.—The Monthly Farmer is of suffi- 
cient value to be preserved and bound into volumes 
—if the numbers were trimmed, the corners would 
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soon roll up and the edges become so ragged as 
to make it necessary to trim again when they are 
bound, and that would destroy the appearance 
of the book. One minute’s time is sufficient to 
cut the leaves of any single number. Those who 
intend to bind the volumes ought not to trim 
them. Cannot you indoctrinate a great many of 
your neighbors with your good opinion of the 
Farmer ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
LEAVES FROM A LADY’S NOTE BOOK. 

1857, November 25, Thanksgiving Day.—What 
magic in the sound! what a world of ideal pleas- 
ure when looking into the prospective, does it 
sometimes mirror forth; but to me the shadows 
from the past come surging up through the im- 
agination, filling it with visions of doctors and 
nurses, and sundry vials containing all manner 
of specifics known and talked of for the cure of 
“ills that flesh is heir to.” Wher. I was last able 
to walk abroad and look upon the fair face of 
nature, the grass was green, the leaves and the 
fruit were upon the trees, and the merry sunshine 
came dancing down in floods of golden light, as 
if defying the stern roar and bluster of win- 
ter; but days have since lengthened into weeks 
and weeks into months, to find me still the pris- 
oner of a darkened room. As I would not, how- 
ever, be too exacting, even in my dependence, on 
this—to us, descendants of the Pilgrims—the 
gladdest day of all the year, I am left alone from 
choice, that those who have sympathized with 
me in my helplessness, and smoothed for me 
the pillow of pain, weariness and langor, with 
a love and devotion untiring, may unrestrainedly 
enjoy, not only the “feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,” but likewise take their fill of all the fat 
things of which I must partake only in imagina- 
tion, and while all are occupied, I record the pass- 
ing thoughts that occupy my yet weak brain. 

(es, alone, for the time—even my kind-heart- 
ed, grey-haired old physician, who has come so 
often with his noiseless steps and gentle, winning, 
fatherly ways, and laid one cool hand on my fe- 
vered brow, and the other on my throbbing pulse 
—has forgotten his accustomed visit, or per- 
chance, some one whose necessities are greater 
than mine now are, has claimed his attendance ; 
and while the flavor of the savory viands comes 
up from below to my quiet chamber, through the 
dim old staircase, mingled with the clatter of 
knives and forks, and the sounds of joy and glee, 
from the heart of happy childhood and youth, I 
am thinking what an army of the farmer’s “cher- 
ished things” have disappeared, since the time 
when I could mingle with such a group, and rel- 
ish the good things of life! 

December 2.—A stray number of the Farmer 
has found its way to my table, and, though pro- 
hibited reading, I have taken a peep at Mr. Ev- 
erett’s oration at Buffalo, October 9. Who ever 
saw a finer passage than his “Evidences of God’s 
interposing care on the farm?” and then there 
was Maj. French’s letter to “My dear Captain,” 
—why, he gives just the same reason for writ- 
ing to the editor that prompts me sometimes. 

December 30.—Have been looking over the 


last number of the Farmer. I see Gov. Brown 
makes us to understand in one of his editorials, 
that he is not particularly fond of giving or re- 
ceiving titles. Perhaps he is not ; but if titles are 
well earned, there ought to be pleasure in wear- 
ing them. Our effusions, on the fair page of the 
Farmer, in juxtaposition with his and those of 
others, give us an honest pleasure and pride. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of his remarks at 
the closing of the year—so natural and ee 
ate—and withal so friendly, and so full of kind- 
ness to his numerous patrons. I am wondering 
if he will get off that old Kossuth of his, the 
coming new year, in season to give us his bow,— 
or will it still cling to his head like a wet night- 
cap,” as it did last year, and spoil it all? Not 
that I am so “particularly fond” of bows, but the 
style and manner that some have of doing the 
agreeable is pleasing to witness. 

January 2, 1858.—When I took up to-day’s 
paper, the first thing I looked for was that new 
year’s bow, but I could not find it; on turning 
over, however, I would have laughed as loud as 
did Maj. French, (only it would have been unla- 
dy-like,) when I found the whole burden laid on 
the shoulders of his Associate ;—but most hand- 
somely he sustained it; and this I would say, 
not in flattery, but in justice to the enterprise and 
ability which characterizes those who are associ- 
ated in the management of the NV. E. Farmer. I 
would that they should feel that their labors and 
aims are acknowledged and appreciated by their 
“subscribers, contributors, and friends generally.” 

When I saw the lines from “Poor Poe,” that 
always touch a vibrating cord away down in my 
heart, and read the editor’s tribute to him, I felt 
that a bow would have been nothing in compari- 
son. Aunt POLLy. 





GRAIN FOR STOCK---COTTON SEED 
ME 


It is much more common now to feed grain of 
some kind to neat cattle, than it used to be, as 
it is supposed that cattle thrive better on a por- 
tion of grain with their hay, even if the cost of 
keeping is not increased, than they will, at an 
equal expense, if fed on hay alone. We have 
no doubt that such is the fact,—and that if the 
hay is cut, mixed with the meal, and wet, that it 
will prove more economical still. 

Among the kinds used are Indian corn meal, 
oat meal, shorts, flax or linseed meal, and quite 
lately cotton seed meal. The latter article is spo- 
ken of by many persons who have tried it, as 
giving highly satisfactory results: We have been 
using it for ten weeks, as a feed for milch cows, 
but without entering into any accurate experi- 
ments. It is plainly perceived, however, that 
the flow of milk has been very considerably in- 
creased, and that the cows have kept in excellent 
condition as to flesh. 

Prof. JOHNSON, of Yale College, who has given 





it chemical examination, states that its “comyo- 
sition is not inferior to that of the best Linseed 
Cake,” and that “in some points its agricultural 
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value surpasses that of any other kind of oil 
cake of which he has knowledge.” He thinks 
the cotton seed cake much richer in oil and albu- 
minous matters than the linseed cake,—and that 
three pounds of the cotton seed cake are equal 
to four pounds of the linseed. 

Judging of the value of this new feed from 
our own results, from the opinions expressed by 
Messrs. Jomnson and Jackson, and the high 
terms in which it is spoken of by several persons 
who have fattened oxen upon it, we are of the 
opinion that persons feeding grain to cattle will 
do well to try the Cotton Seed Meal. 

It is for sale, at present, by Messrs. Parker, 
White & Gannett, Blackstone Street, Boston, and 
Nourse & Co., Commercial Street. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUGAR MAKING. 


Mr. Epiror:—A few days since I saw in the 
daily Tribune a long editorial with the above 
heading, containing so many things likely to mis- 
lead one who is unacquainted with the subject, 
that Ihave concluded to send you some of the 
results of my own experience. 

The writer in the Tribune says, “get ready, for 
now is the time,” and the only reason he can as- 
sign for this, is the old saw, “better late than 
never.” Now the fall, (any time is better than 
winter,) is the best time to build arches for the 
boilers, at least where stones are abundant, as in 
this section of Berkshire. Good fine stones are 


easily obtained here, and, while they are less ex- 
pensive than brick, they are equally good in every 


respect, and far more durable. I will describe 
first the 


ARCHES AND BOILERS 


I would use. To evaporate ten barrels of sap 
per day, I want two pans made each of two sheets 
of Russia iron. This will make each pan about 
forty-two inches square and six inches deep, 
(five and one-half inches deep is just as good.) 
These are to be set in an arch of the ox-bow 
fashion, the distance between the side-walls of 
the arch to be nearly as great as the diameter of 
one of the pans. A division wall should run from 
the front of the arch to within nine or ten inches 
of the rear, and be elevated just high enough for 
the pans to rest upon it. This should divide the 
space beneath the pans into two unequal com- 
partments, the place for the fire occupying about 
two-thirds of it. The remaining third, on the 
other side of the dividing wall, (which, it will be 
seen, should be as narrow as is consistent with 
the necessary strength,) being connected in the 
rear with the fire-place, will serve as a flue along 
which the fire will return to the front of the arch. 
Here the smoke will escape by a chimney built 
on one of the front corners of the arch, and raised 
high enough to secure sufficient draft for a strong 
fire, and to carry off the smoke above the head of 
the fireman. At the bottom of the arch a grate 
should be laid (of fire-stone, if they can be easily 
obtained) with a drain under it a foot deep, and 
as wide as the fire-place. Into this the coals will 
fall, and between the grate-stones the air will 


rush in to feed the fire above. Set your pans 
eighteen inches above the grate; the return flue 
will need to be but about fourteen or fifteen 
inches deep. It is desirable to use dry wood, 
since the cvarser the wood is, provided it will 
burn fast enough, the less fuel will be required. 
Of course, a shelter will be needed. Shut the 
mouth of the arch with a sheet iron door, turn- 
ing on hinges in a cast iron frame solidly built 
into the stone work. If you wish to boil fifteen 
barrels a day, add another pan, of the same size 
as before mentioned, in the rear of the others, by 
lengthening your arch, and set all of your pans 
two or three inches higher for a larger fire-place. 
Build all your fire, in either case, on the first five 
feet over the grate. For smaller business, take 
two pans of a-sheet and a half each ; these will be, 
when made, about forty-two by twenty-eight 
inches. Set them lengthwise, one behind the 
other, building the fire under the first; and sep- 
arate the space beneath the second by a division 
wall in a manner similar to that suggested above. 
save that the chimney will in this case come on 
the side in the middle of the structure. 


SAP TUBS. 

Those made of tin are too expensive, costing 
about thirty-four cents apiece, and are too small, 
even if they were cheap enough. I should lose 
too much sap by running over, if I used such; 
besides, I want a tub smaller at the top than at 
the bottom, as they will hang better (more near- 
ly level) on the spike, and catch less snow or 
rain in case of storms. Those I use are made of 
wood, hooped with iron, and painted on the out- 
side. 

PREPARING TUBS. 


A rinsing in cold water is by no means suf- 
ficient. You should scald them in boiling water, 
rolling them round for a moment, and then take 
out a quart or two and let it stand in them, as 
the dairy women do, when they scald their milk- 

ails; afterward scrub them with a little birch 
loud, and they are ready. If you would keep 
them sweet as lou as possible, turn them down 
at the last gathering of every run, that all the 
sap may run out, and nothing be left to ferment. 
The freezing that occurs before the next “run” 
will have a good effect upon them. Some of my 
neighbors have wondered why their sugar is not 
of first quality—equally good with mine. They 
could not believe but that all was right, except 
the sap. Indeed, everything else may have been 
as it should be, but the sap had been in tubs and 
in “storage” containing acid enough to spoil the 
sugar. It would only make molasses, and that 
of very poor quality. Their tubs may never have 
been entirely free from sourness since they were 
first put out years ago. But it requires too much 
attention to make good sugar, or much of it, for 
every one who meddles with it to succeed either 
in quality or quantity. " 

VESSELS FOR STORAGE, 


Some people use cider barrels, and tubs in 
which apples have been stored, and some of them 
decayed. A cold water soaking is entirely inad- 





equate to their purification. Boiling water is 
needed, Fill your barrels partly full with this, 
bung them up, and when they have stood long 
enough to become cold, they are fit to be used in 
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the sugar-orchard. The Zribune says, “use the 
antiquated boilers to store sap and syrup in.” To 
this Idemur. They are not usually the purest 
vessels that can be had. 


STORING TUBS. 


When you gather your tubs at the close of the 
season, you will of course cleanse them as thor- 
oughly as you can with cold water, and store 
them where they will be safe from the action of 
the weather. 

What I have to say of the mode of tapping 
trees, cleansing syrup, “sugaring off,” &c., 1 must 
resume for another letter. 

Yours, E. H. GooDRICcH. 

Hinsdale, Mass., March 5, 1858. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
TREES FROM CUTTINGS, 


Will slips of elm, locust, or any other trees, be- 
sides willow, grow by sticking them into the 
eye and, if so, how large should they be. If 
imbs or branches will live and grow into trees, 
served in this manner, it appears to me that a 
good many farmers might find it profitable to 
plant in this way. The land most suitable in my 
opinion, is around the edges of swamps and 
ponds, where there is nothing growing at pres- 
ent. Locust and elm is valuable timber in these 
parts, when it gets to be five or six inches and 
more in diameter. 

Branford, Ct., March, 1858. 

REMARKS.—We have Cherry trees now grow- 
ing which we obtained by cutting off the shoots 
which had grown the previous year, and then 
planting them in moist, shady places. It is quite 
probable that twigs of other trees would grow as 
well under favorable circumstances, as we know 
of one or two instances where the apple twig has 
taken root and produced a fine tree. 


WHERE DOES THE WHITE CLOVER COME FROM? 
Some years ago, in enlarging my house-cellar, 
I threw out a quantity of blue hard pan. A few 
loads of this I spread on a moist, cold piece of 
land, which for several years I had mowed more 
for looks than profit, it being not far from my 
house. The next year the white clover came up 
(to use a common expression) “as thick as a mat,” 
where I never saw clover before. It was very 
short, but so thick that I cut a handsome swath. 
Now where was the seed? In what I spread on ? 
Or was it in the ground? If so, why did it not 
germinate before ? J. Woop. 
Royalston. 


REMARKS.—It is quite probable that the clover 
seed was in both places—in the “hard pan” which 
you spread, and in the “cold piece of land” upon 
which you placed it. The gravelly soil spread 
may have contained some mineral, sulphur, for 
instance, which was congenial to the seed, and in- 
duced it to germinate on the cold, wet land where 
it had failed to sprout befcre; or the “hard-pan” 
may have attracted an unusual amount of heat, 
and thus caused the clover seed to germinate. 


————s 


POTASH AND ASHES. 


I want to inquire of your numerous subscribers 
how much aa nate dissolved in water and 
mixed with yellow loam will be a substitute or 
equal to 100 bushels of unleached ashes for a 
dressing spread on meadow or for corn in hill? 
Ashes being scarce and’ dear. 

A New SusBscRIBER. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To Cook Parsnips.—Scrape the parsnips, 
wash, and slice them lengthwise; boil in just 
water enough to cover them, till thoroughly done ; 
then put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and 
pepper ; beat up an egg with a spoonful of flour, 
and pour over them, and they are ready to dish 
up.—Country Gentleman, 


CELERY.—This delicious vegetable is not gen- 
erally appreciated as a cooking vegetable. Wash 
the stems clean in salt and water, and drop them 
into boiling water; after boiling twenty minutes 
take up and drain; place some toasted bread in 
the bottom of a dish, lay the celery upon it, and 
season with butter, pepper and salt. 


A CHEAP AND Goop PuppInGc.—Permit me 
once more to give you arecipe for making a good 
pudding. It is at once economical, healthful, nu- 
tritious, and delicious; it may be eaten warm or 
cold. When cold, it is a capital substitute for 
blane mange. 

Into a nappy that will contain about two quarts 
place apples, pared and cut coarsely, until the 
dish is nearly full; sprinkle on this six table- 
spoonfuls of sago; then pour into the dish as 
much hot water as will cover the apples and sago. 
Let it bake about two hours. If the upper pieces 
of apples become too brown, push them down and 
others will take their places. 

This pudding should be eaten in deep plates 
or saucers, with cream or milk and sugar— 
Country Gentleman. 


Ecc Cakes. — Eggs are not generally yery 
plentiful at this season of the year, and I fre- 
quently make egg cakes as a substitute for fried 
eggs, and some of my family like them even bet- 
ter than the real eggs. Perhaps some of your 
readers may wish to give them a trial. Beat six 
eggs thoroughly, add a quart of sweet milk and 
a little salt—stir in flour ti!l you have a nice bat- 
ter, then, taking care to have your lard, or pork 
fat, hot enough to brown them quickly, drop the 
batter in with a spoon, serve them hot. Don’t 
make the batter too thick. The above propor- 
tions will make enough for a family of a baker’s 
dozen.—Aroostook Pioneer. 


Cure For RuEvMATIsM.—1 oz. Oil Rosemary, 
1 oz. Oil Cloves, 1 oz. Oil Origanum, 1 oz. Spir- 
its Turpentine, 1 oz. Spirits Ammonia, 1 oz, Tint- 
ture Cantharides, 1 oz. Aleohol. Mix in a light 
glass-stopple bottle, and shake up when used. 
Heat a saucer on embers, pour a little in the 
saucer, and rub it cn the part affected with the 
hand, previously warmed by the fire, so as to en- 
courage absorption. Also said to be very good 





‘Ifor sick-headache. 





